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Chapter  1 
Introduction 


This  document  presents  the  results  of  a  computational  study  in  which  the  primary  focus 
has  been  to  devdop  a  diagnostic  tool  (or  "Numerical  Rotating  Rig”)  for  enhancing  the 
imderstanding  of  complex  three-dimensional  flows  in  axial  turbomachinery.  The  primary 
components  of  the  Numerical  Rotating  Rig  consist  of  a  three-dimensional  unsteady  Navier- 
Stokes  analysis  and  a  scientific  graphical  visualization  system.  The  three-dimensional  Navier- 
Stokes  analysis  is  based  on  the  procedure  develop  by  M.  M.  Rai  [1],  and  is  validated  in  this 
study  by  comparisons  with  experimental  data  obtained  at  the  United  Technologies  Research 
Center  for  a  linear  cascade  and  a  tturbine  stage.  The  scientific  visualization  system  represents 
a  combination  of  several  state-of-the-zurt  graphics  software  progreuns  and  provides  innovative 
techniques  for  interrogating  large  data  sets.  In  this  investigation,  the  Numerical  Rotating 
Rig  has  been  used  to  perform  numerical  experiments  to  determine  the  effects  of  hot  streak 
migration  emd  film  cooling  on  the  heat  transfer  in  a  turbine  stage. 

The  drive  towards  lower  fuel  consumption,  maximum  gas  turbine  efficiency,  and  increased 
aerodynamic  performance  for  both  military  and  commercial  aircraft  has  led  to  increases  in 
combustor  exit  temperature  which  in  turn  has  had  a  direct  impact  on  the  durability  of 
first-stage  turbine  airfoils.  Experin^ntal  data  taken  from  actual  gas  turbine  combustors 
indicates  that  the  flow  exiting  the  combustor  has  both  circumferential  and  radial  temperature 
gradients.  These  temperature  gradients  arise  from  the  combination  of  the  combustor  core 
flow  with  the  combustor  bypass  and  combiistor  surface  cooling  flows.  It  has  been  shown 
both  experimentally  and  numerically  [2,  3]  that  temperature  gradients,  in  the  absence  of 
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total  pressure  non-uniformities,  do  not  alter  the  flow  within  the  first  stage  turbine  stator 
but  do  have  significant  impact  on  the  secondary  flow  and  wall  temperature  of  the  first  stage 
rotor.  Combustor  hot  streaks,  which  can  typically  have  temperatures  twice  the  free  stream 
stagnation  temperature,  increase  the  extent  of  the  secondary  flow  in  the  first  stage  rotor 
and  significantly  alter  the  rotor  surface  temperature  distribution.  A  combustor  hot  streak 
such  as  this  has  a  greater  streamwise  velocity  than  the  surrounding  fluid  and  therefore  a 
larger  positive  incidence  angle  to  the  rotor  as  compared  to  the  free  stream.  Due  to  this  rotor 
incidence  variation  through  the  hot  streah  and  the  slow  convection  speed  on  the  pressure 
side  of  the  rotor,  the  hot  streak  accumulates  on  the  rotor  pressure  surface  creating  a  “hot 
spot”. 

In  order  to  keep  turbine  airfoil  wall  temperatures  below  critical  levels,  complex  internal 
cooUng  schemes  aire  designed  to  lay  a  film  of  relatively  cool  air  adjacent  to  the  blade.  This 
film  cooling  air  acts  as  a  sealant  to  keep  the  high  temperature  combustor  flow  from  coming 
in  direct  contact  with  turbine  airfoil  surfaces.  During  the  design  of  the  first  stage  turbine, 
flow  field  zinalyses  which  assume  a  uniform  turbine  inlet  temperature  profile  are  used  to 
predict  airfoil  surface  temperature  distributions.  These  wall  temperature  distributions  are 
subsequently  used  to  guide  the  design  of  internal  cooling  schemes  in  terms  of  defining  cooling 
mass  flow  requirements  and  its  distribution.  Both  the  secondary  flow  and  wall  temperature 
effects  due  to  combustor  hot  streaks  are  important  phenomena  which  should  be  accounted 
for  by  turbine  designers  to  increase  turbine  aerodynamic  performance  and  optimize  turbine 
film  cooling  flow  schemes.  Without  properly  accounting  for  non-uniformities  in  turbine 
inlet  temperature  profiles  such  as  those  related  to  combustor  hot  streaks,  first  stage  turbine 
performance  and  durability  could  suffer. 

Computational  fluid  dynamic  simulations  of  hot  streak  migration  in  turbine  stage  flows 
are  useful  for  both  increasing  the  understanding  of  this  phenomena  as  well  as  to  guide  engi¬ 
neers  for  future  experimental  investigations.  To  gain  insight  into  the  influence  of  hot  streak 
migration,  secondary  flow,  heat  transfer,  and  film  cooling  on  the  surface  temperature  distri¬ 
bution  of  a  first  stage  rotor,  numerical  simulations  of  hot  streak  migration  through  a  turbine 
stage  have  been  performed.  The  main  goals  of  these  simulations  have  been  to  1)  understand 
the  physical  mechanisms  which  control  the  migration  of  hot  streaks  through  a  turbine  stage 
and  lead  to  “hot  spots”  on  the  rotor  pressure  surface,  2)  demonstrate  that  numerical  sim- 


Illations  can  be  used  to  predict  when  rotor  surface  heating  will  exceed  allowable  structural 
limits,  3)  predict  when  the  adverse  ejSects  of  hot  streaks  on  rotor  surface  temperature  can 
be  eliminated  using  film  cooling,  and  4)  use  advanced  scientific  visualization  techniques  to 
quickly  identify  and  illustrate  the  pertinent  aerodynamic  and  thermodynamic  features  of  the 
flow  fields. 

This  document  is  organized  into  eight  chapters.  Chapter  1  is  the  introduction  and  pro¬ 
vides  backgroimd  information  on  the  problem  of  hot  streak  migration.  The  three-dimensional 
numerical  procedure,  including  the  governing  equations,  the  integration  procedure,  the  tur¬ 
bulence/transition  models,  and  the  boundary  conditions  is  discussed  in  Chapter  2.  The 
grid  generation  procedure  for  the  zonal  grid  topology  b  explained  in  Chapter  3.  The  fourth 
chapter  reviews  the  visualization  technology  used  in  this  investigation.  Chapter  5  describes 
the  test  cases  used  to  validate  the  munerical  procedure.  The  residts  of  numerous  hot  streak 
migration  simulations  are  presented  and  analyzed  in  Chapter  6.  A  video,  which  was  created 
from  the  animated  restilts  of  the  numerical  simulations,  is  dbcussed  in  Chapter  7.  Finally, 
Chapter  8  presents  the  conclusions  and  recomnaendations  of  this  investigation. 

The  three-dimensional  source  code,  users  manual,  and/or  video  resulting  from  this  inves¬ 
tigation  may  be  obtsdned  from 


DaCense  Logistics  Agency 
Defense  Tedinical  Information  Center 
Building  No.  5,  Cameron  Station 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22304-6145 
(final  report  AD-A250  688  ) 
(user’s  manual  AD-B164  302 
(source  code  AD-M  200  104 ) 
(video  AD-M  200  105) 
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Chapter  2 

Numerical  Procedure 


The  ntimerical  analyses  used  in  this  study  are  the  two-  and  three-dimensional  rotor/stator 
interaction  analyses  developed  by  M.  M.  Rai.  [1,  3,  4].  The  two-  and  three-dimensional 
analyses  can  be  used  to  simulate  invisdd  or  viscous  flow  through  a  cascade  passage  or  a 
single  stage.  In  addition,  both  analyses  can  simulate  hot  streak  migration  with  or  without 
blade  surface  heat  transfer  and  film  cooling.  The  two-dimensional  analysis  can  represent 
an  arbitrary  number  of  stator  and  rotor  airfoils,  while  the  three-dimensional  analysis  is 
restricted  to  one  stator  and  one  rotor.  This  section  describes  the  governing  equation  set  and 
the  numerical  solution  procedure.  In  particular,  the  topics  disctissed  in  this  chapter  include 

•  Governing  equations 

•  Integration  procedure 

•  Turbulence/Transition  models 

•  Boundary  conditions 

2.1  Governing  Equations 

The  governing  equations  considered  in  this  study  are  the  time  dependent,  three-dimensional 
Reynolds  averaged  Navier-Stokes  equations,  which  can  be  written  in  Cartesian  coordinates 
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For  the  present  application,  the  second  coefficient  of  viscosity  is  calculated  using  Stokes’ 
hypothesis,  A  =  —2/3/i.  The  equations  of  motion  are  completed  by  the  perfect  gas  law  which 
takes  the  form 


P  =  pRT 


(2.7) 


It  is  useful  to  non-dimensionalize  the  equations  of  motion  so  that  certain  parameters, 
such  as  the  Reynolds  and  Mach  numbers,  can  be  varied  independently.  The  non-dimensional 
variables  chosen  in  this  investigation  are 
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In  addition,  for  the  analysis  of  arbitrary  geometries  the  equations  of  motion  can  be  general 
ized  by  using  body-fitted  coordinates.  Using  the  independent  variabte  transformations 


r  =  t 

(  =  (2.9) 
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rt  =  i){x,y,z,t) 

C  =  C{x,y,z,t) 

the  body-fitted  Cartesian  coordinates  in  the  physical  domain  become  uniform  coordinates  in 
the  computational  domain.  The  transformation  allows  easier  implementation  of  boundary 
conditions  since  the  geometry  surface  lies  along  the  boundaries  of  the  computational  domain. 
Upon  applying  the  transformations  and  non-dimensionalizing,  the  three-dimensional  Navier- 
Stokes  equations  can  be  written  as  (where  the  superscripts  have  been  omitted  for  clarity) 

Qr  +  {Fi  -I-  Re-^F^\  -I-  (Gi  -h  Re-^G„\  +  {Hi  +  Re-^H^\  =  0  (2.10) 

where 

Q  =  J-^Q 

Fi{QA)  =  J-HiiQ  +  i.Fi^iyGi^i,Hi)  (2.11) 

(Q^  v)  ~  (VtQ  +  VxFi  -I-  TjyGi  +  rizHi) 

Hi{Q,0  =  J-^  (CiQ CFi  +  CvGi  +  CzHi) 

The  viscous  fluxes  are  simplified  by  incorporating  the  thin  layer  assumption  [5].  The  thin 
layer  assumption  states  that  for  high  Reynolds  munber  flows  that  the  diffusion  terms  normal 
to  a  solid  surface  will  be  greater  than  those  parallel  to  the  surface.  In  the  current  study, 
viscous  terms  are  retained  in  the  direction  normal  to  the  hub/shroud  surfaces  (C-direction) 
and  in  the  direction  normal  to  the  blade  surface  (i/- direction).  Thus,  the  non-dimensionalized 
and  transformed  equations  now  become: 

Qr  +  {Fi)^  +  {Gi  +  Re-^G,\  +  {Hi  +  Re-^H,\  =  0  (2.12) 

where 
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Ki  =  /^  (»?*^  +  +  7*^) 

K2  =  ^iVzUn  +  Vv^v  +  '^z^fi)  (2-14) 

K3  =  «7*  +  VTfy  + 

7^  =  li*  +  +  ti;^ 

The  vector  H^,  is  obtained  by  replacing  7  with  C  in  Eqs.  (2.13)  and  (2.15).  If  all  the  viscous 
terms  are  neglected,  then  the  equations  become  the  inviscid  (Euler)  equations  of  motion. 
The  Jacobian  of  the  transformation  and  the  other  metric  quantities  are  given  by  [6] 
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The  metric  derivatives  are  evaluated  using  three  point  central  differences  in  the  interior  of 
the  computational  domain  and  three  point  backward  differences  on  the  boundaries. 


2.2  Integration  Procedure 


The  governing  equations  of  motion  are  integrated  in  time  using  the  Approximate  Factor¬ 
ization  (AF)  implicit  technique  developed  by  Beam  and  Warming  [7].  Applying  the  AF 
technique  for  three-dimensional  problems  is  accomplished  by  solving  three  one-dimensional 
operators,  each  requiring  the  inversion  of  a  block  tridiagonal  matrix  system  with  5x5  blocks. 
Newton  iterations  are  applied  within  each  global  time  step  to  increase  stability  and  eliminate 
the  linearization  errors  caused  by  the  factorization  process.  To  apply  Newton’s  method,  one 
starts  with  an  initial  guess  for  the  solution  and  iterates  according  to: 
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This  method  can  be  applied  to  the  unsteady  Navier-Stokes  equations  by  setting 

KQ)  =  Qr  +  {Fi)^  +  {Gi  +  Re-^G,\  +  {Hi  +  Re-^H,\ 


(2.18) 
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where  A  is  a  Jacobian  matrix,  the  factored,  iterative,  implicit  integration  algorithm  can  be 
defined  by  [1,  4] 
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and  A,V,  and  £  represent  forward,  backward,  and  central  difference  operators.  In  equa- 

AAAA  A 

tion  (2.21),  is  an  approximation  to  (J""*"*.  The  quantities  Fi,  Gi,  Hi,  G„,  and  H^  are 
numerical  fluxes  which  are  consistent  with  the  physical  fluxes  Fi,  Gi,  Hi,  U„,  and  Hy.  If 
p  =  0  then  Q**  =  Q^,  and  when  the  equation  is  iterated  to  convergence  Q’’  =  As  the 

left  hand  side  of  equation  (2.21)  is  driven  to  zero,  the  linearization  and  factorization  errors 
associated  with  the  AF  technique  are  also  driven  to  zero.  If  only  one  iteration  is  used  then 
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the  integration  scheme  reverts  to  the  conventional  AF  type  scheme  [7].  T5T>icaUy,  unsteady 
calculations  require  two  to  three  iterations  per  global  time  step  to  reduce  the  residual  of  the 
density  by  three  orders  of  magnitude  [1,  8,  9,  10]. 


AAA 

The  inviscid  numerical  fluxes  Fi,  Gi,  and  Hi  are  discretized  using  Roe’s  scheme  [11].  The 
numerical  fluxes  axe  then  evaluated  from  a  family  of  high  accuracy  representations  of  the 
fluxes  developed  in  Ref.  [12].  For  example, 
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where  {^i)f+i/2,j,fc  order  accurate  upwind  flux  given  by 
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(■^>1+1/2 j,fc  ~  2  2  «+i/2j,fc)  (2.25) 

and  the  additional  terms  in  Eq.  (2.24)  are  used  to  increase  the  order  of  accuracy.  Table  1 
sununarizes  several  difference  schemes  obtained  by  using  different  values  for  <i>  in  Elq.  (2.24). 
In  the  current  study,  the  third  order  accurate  upwind  biased  difference  scheme  is  used  for 
interior  grid  points  and  either  first  or  second  order  accurate  upwind  differencing  is  used  at 
boimdary  points. 


The  flux  differences  (AF^)  in  Eqs.  (2.24)  and  (2.25)  are  calculated  using  Roe’s  scheme 
and  are  given  by 

AF* ,+i/2j,it  =  A*t+i/2j.*  X  (Q.+ij,fc  -  Qij,k)  (2.26) 

The  flow  variables  needed  to  determine  between  grid  points  (i  +  1/2,  j,  Ar)  are  calculated 
using  Roe’s  averaging  formulae: 
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where  hi  is  the  total  enthalpy  and  is  defined  as 
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The  Jacobian  matrix  can  be  rewritten  as: 
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where  and  are  eigenvectors  and  which  can  be  expressed  as  [6]: 
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R\  =  +  VO^)  Ri  =  />/(aV^)  R3  =  l/(p®V^)  Ra  =  + 


(x  =  (x/k  (v-(v/k  6  =  6/«  «  =  V^®  +^V  +6 

(2.32) 

The  eigenvectors  for  the  B  and  C  matrices  can  be  obtained  by  replacing  ^  in  Eqs.  (2.30)  and 
(2.31)  with  >7  and  (.  The  matrix  containing  the  eigenvalues  of  the  Jacobian  matrix  is  given 
by 

I  Ai=^  0  0  0  0  1 


where 
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The  superscripts  ‘±’  in  the  previous  equations  refer  to  the  contributions  from  the  downstream 
and  upstream  running  characteristic  waves.  To  prevent  expansion  shocks,  the  eigenvalues  in 
Eq.  (2.34)  are  replaced  by  a  nonvanishing,  continuously  differentiable  approximation  which 
can  be  written  as  [13]: 

"  1  |A„|  |A„|  >6 

where  n  =  1, 5  and  in  the  present  study 


6  =  0.05  a  K 


(2.36) 


The  flow  variables  needed  to  determine  the  viscous  fluxes,  Gv  and  Hv,  are  evaluated  using 
standard  central  differences.  For  example. 


QiJ+l/2>  —  +  QiJ+l,fc) 


(2.37) 
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(^n)tJ+l/2,A:  ~  QiJ+l,k  QiJ,k 

The  corresponding  viscous  flux  Jacobian,  M,  can  be  written  as  [6] 

0  0  0  0  0 

»7»21  S2dr,(p~')  Ssd^^p-^)  0 

M  =  J-»  mai  S2d,ip-^)  S^dr,ip-^)  Ssd,{p-^)  0  (2.38) 

^41  S3d,ip-^)  Ssd,ip-^)  Sed,ip-^)  0 

msi  17162  rns3  17154  Sod^{p-^) 

where 

17121  =  -Sid„{u/p)  -  Sidnivfp)  -  S3dr,{wlp) 
mai  =  -523,(ti/p)  -  S^drfivjp)  -  Sid„{wlp) 

17141  =  -53d,(tl/p)  -  Ssdrtivfp)  -  S^drfiwjp) 

17161  =  5o5,[-(Ct/p2)  +  (u^  +  11*  +  tll*)/p] 

-5i5,(u*//7)  -  S,d^{vyp)-S^d,{w^lp) 

-25'2^(uti/p)  -  2S3d„{uwlp)  -  2Ssd^{vwlp) 

17152  =  ’-Sod„{ulp)  -  17121  17163  =  -5o5,(w/p)  -  17131 

"*64  =  -Sod^iw/p)  -  17141 

So  -  'ypPr'^iv*^  +  +  »?*^)  Si  =  fi[(4/3)i?*2  +  i?v*  +  »?**] 

52  =  ip/^)VxV«  S3  =  {pI^)VxVz  ^2.39) 

^4  =  +  (4/3)1/,*  +  9,*]  Ss  =  (/i/3)i/,i7, 

^6  =  A<[i7,’  +  i/v^  +  (4/3)1/,*] 

The  viscous  flux  Jacobian,  ff  can  be  obtained  by  replacing  1/  in  Eqs.  (2.38)  and  (2.39)  with  C- 
The  equations  of  motion  and  solution  procedure  used  in  the  two-dimensional  computational 
procedure  are  a  direct  subset  of  the  equations  developed  above,  except  that  the  invisdd 
fluxes  are  calculated  using  Osher’s  [14, 15,  16, 17]  approximate  Riemann  solver. 

2.3  Turbulence/Transition  Model 

To  extend  the  equations  of  motion  to  turbulent  flows,  an  eddy  viscosity  formulation  is  used. 
Thus,  the  effective  viscosity  and  effective  thermal  conductivity  can  be  defined  as: 

=  PL  +  PT 
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(2.40) 


JL  - 

Cp  Prjj  Pvt 

The  Baldwin- Lomax  [5]  two-layer  algebraic  turbulence  model  is  used  to  represent  the 
turbulent  eddy  viscosity  in  the  flow  field.  The  Baldwin- Lomax  (B-L)  turbulence  model  is  a 
two-layer  model  in  which  ht  is  described  by 


A^Tiimer  ^  —  '^croawver 
PTouter  ^  ^  5cro««over 


(2.41) 


where  s  is  the  distance  normal  to  the  solid  surface  and  Scrostover  is  the  smallest  value  at  which 
t^T inner  =  t^T outer'  inner  region,  the  eddy  viscosity  is  calculated  using  the  Prandtl-Van 

Driest  formulation 

(2-42) 


where 

/  =  ks{\  —  exp{—y'^  I A^)) 

and  the  magnitude  of  the  vorticity,  |a;|  can  be  written  as: 

|wl  =  \l («v  -Vxf  +  (v,  -  Wyf  +  (Wg  -Uff 

Vx  =  +  v<Cx 

ttf,  =  +  w„r}^  +  W(Cx 

Uy  =  U^^y  -J-  U^rjy  -|- 

Wy  =  +  tncCy 

Ux  =  ^€6  +  +  “cC» 

Vx  =  v^ix  +  v^Vz  +  t^cC* 
and  is  the  law-of-the-wall  coordinate 

y  =  - 

fly, 

In  the  outer  region  the  eddy  viscosity  is  calculated  using 

f^ToaUt  —  ^^OeppFynkxPkkbi^) 


(2.43) 


(2.44) 


(2.45) 


(2.46) 


where  K  is  the  Clauser  constant,  Cq,  is  an  additional  constant  and  Fw«ke  is  described  by 


Fmxke  “  nun  (Smasi^^gux,  C'wkSmaxfdif  / Fmax) 


(2.47) 
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The  tenn  Fmas  is  the  maximum  value  of  F{s)  along  a  giv«i  computational  grid  line  normal 
to  the  siirface  and 

F{s)  =  s|w|(l  -  exp  {-y^jA^))  (2.48) 

The  Klebanoff  intermittency  factor,  FKieb(s)  is  given  by: 

i^Kleb(s)  =  (l  +  5.5((5C'Kleb)/w)®)‘'  (2.49) 

and  is  the  difference  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  velocity  in  the  profile.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  the  vorticity  and  velocity  must  be  calculated  in  the  appropriate 
reference  frame  (i.e.  in  the  absolute  reference  frame  for  stationary  surfaces  and  in  the  relative 
frame  for  moving  surfaces).  For  film  cooling  applications,  the  eddy  viscosity  is  set  to  zero 
at  the  film  cooling  injection  holes.  The  constants  used  in  the  current  implementation  of  the 
B-L  turbulence  model  are: 

A+  =  26  Cep  =  1.6 

Cioeb  =  0.3  Cwk  =  0.25  (2.50) 

k  =  0A  K  =  .0m 

For  three-dimensional  simulations,  the  transition  from  laminar  to  turbulent  fiow  (given 
the  location  of  transition)  is  assumed  to  be  instantaneous.  The  onset  of  transition  can  be 
specified  as  a  function  of  span,  in  accordance  with  the  physics  of  the  flow  field.  For  two- 
dimensional  simulations,  transition  can  be  specified  to  be  instantaneous  or  to  occur  over  a 
specified  distance.  In  the  latter  case,  the  intermittency  factor  is  controlled  using  the  model 
of  Dhawan  and  Narasimha  [18] 

0  X  <  Xtrb 

7  =  -  1  -  exp  (-4.64|^)  xtri,  <x  <  x^*  (2.51) 

1  X  >  Xtre 

where  xtrt  denotes  the  b^inning  of  transition,  Xtre  denotes  the  end  of  transition  and 

1=  (2.52) 

The  Baldwin-Lomax  turbulence  model  is  based  upon  two-dimensional  boundary  layer  data 
and  as  such,  is  not  well  suited  for  comer  flows  such  as  those  at  the  blade/endwall  juncture. 


Originally,  the  treatment  used  to  implement  this  turbuloace  model  in  the  comer  regions  [1, 4] 
was  the  technique  proposed  by  Hung  and  Buning  {19,  20].  In  this  technique,  the  turbulence 
model  is  computed  separately  for  each  endwall  and  the  blade  surface.  The  mixing  length  in 
the  comer  region  is  computed  depending  on  the  computational  indices  of  a  given  node.  For 
instance,  consider  the  case  when  the  J=constant  computationed  lines  run  normal  to  the  blade 
and  the  K=constant  lines  run  normal  to  the  endwall.  For  any  computational  node  whose 
J-wise  index  is  less  than  its  K-wise  index,  the  normal  distance  is  defined  as  the  distance  from 
the  blade  surface  to  the  grid  point  and  the  parallel  distance  is  defined  as  the  distance  from 
the  end  wadi  to  the  grid  point.  The  mixing  length  for  the  inner  region  of  the  boundary  layer 
is  then  calculated  as 

I  =  2sn/(s  +  n  +  +  n^))  (2.53) 

where  s  is  the  parallel  distance  and  n  is  the  normal  distance.  The  eddy  viscosity  is  then 
based  on  the  flow  variables  along  a  computational  grid  line  from  the  airfoil  surface  to  the 
grid  point  tmder  consideration.  Likewise,  for  any  computational  node  whose  J-wise  index  is 
greater  than  its  K-wise  index,  the  parallel  distance  is  measured  from  the  blade  surface  to  the 
grid  point  and  the  normal  distance  is  measured  from  the  endwall  to  the  grid  point.  The  eddy 
viscosity  is  then  based  on  the  flow  variables  along  a  computational  grid  line  from  endwall  to 
the  grid  point.  Two  significant  problems  arise  from  this  particular  three-dimensional  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  Baldwin-Lomax  turbulence  model.  First,  the  eddy  viscosity  distribution 
in  the  comer  regions  is  discontinuous  across  the  J=K  computational  lines  and  can  cause 
large  gradients  to  occur  in  the  velocity  field.  Secondly,  this  particular  blending  is  dependent 
upon  the  computational  grid  density  and  stretching  in  both  directions.  It  wets  found,  based 
upon  numerical  simulations,  that  flow  solutions  in  the  blade/ endwall  region  were  extremely 
sensitive  to  changes  in  the  computationaJ  grid  structure. 

In  the  present  investigation,  a  blending  function  has  been  used  to  smoothly  vary  the  eddy 
viscosity  distribution  between  the  blade  and  endwall.  Separate  eddy  viscosity  distributions 
are  still  computed  for  the  blade  and  endwall  surfaM:es  along  the  computational  lines  which 
run  normal  to  each  surface,  respectively.  The  eddy  viscosity  in  the  corner  flow  regions  is 
then  computed  based  upon  the  following  blending  function  according  to  the  work  of  Vatsa 
and  Wedan  [21] 


(2.54) 


where  4  is  the  distance  from  the  blade  surface  to  a  given  node,  IgW  is  the  distance  from 
the  endwall  surface  to  the  node,  and  and  are  the  eddy  viscosities  computed  from 
the  separate  blade  and  endwall  flows,  respectively.  This  type  of  blending  greatly  reduces 
the  computational  grid  dependence  on  the  eddy  viscosity  distribution  and  creates  a  smooth 
eddy  viscosity  distribution  in  the  comer  regions. 


2.4  Boundary  Conditions 


The  theory  of  characteristics  is  used  to  determine  the  boundary  conditions  at  the  inlet  and 
exit  of  the  computation2J  domain.  For  subsonic  inlet  flow,  the  total  pressure,  v  and  w 
velocity  components  and  the  downstream  nmning  Riemann  invariant, 

2a 

=  ti  + - -  (2.55) 

7  —  1 

are  specified,  while  the  upstream  running  Riemann  invariant 


Rj  =  u  — 


2a 

7-1 


(2.56) 


is  extrapolated  from  the  interior  of  the  computational  domain.  In  addition,  for  simulations 
containing  incoming  hot  streaks,  the  boundary  conditions  at  the  upstream  boundary  of  the 
hot  streak  must  be  modified.  Within  the  hot  streak  the  inlet  flow  variables  used  to  define 
the  specified  the  boundary  conditions  can  be  written  as 


Vfc.  —  Vgo  ‘^Ti^fToD  XV/if  —  ^ooyJl'halToo 

^h»  —  P<x)  Ph»  —  Poo/(^A*/T’oo) 


where  Th,  is  the  temperature  within  the  hot  streak  and  Too  is  the  temperature  of  the  undis¬ 
turbed  inlet  flow.  The  static  and  total  pressure  within  the  hot  streak  are  assumed  to  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  undisturbed  inlet  flow,  corresponding  to  the  experimental  conditions. 
For  flow  simulations  without  an  inlet  hot  streak,  the  entropy  may  be  prescribed  in  place 
of  the  total  pressure.  It  was  determined  through  numerical  experimentation,  however,  that 
prescribing  the  entropy  for  cases  with  an  inlet  hot  streak  resulted  in  a  distortion  of  the 
hot  streak.  This  distortion  may  be  caused  by  a  trade-off  between  density  and  temperature 
within  the  hot  streak.  Since  the  theory  of  characteristics  is  derived  from  the  inviscid  flow 
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equations,  the  bo\mdary  conditions  described  above  are  not  appropriate  for  the  boundary 
layer  flows  associated  with  the  hub  and  shroud  endwalls.  To  alleviate  this  inconsistency,  the 
no-slip  condition  along  the  hub  and  shroud  is  not  imposed  at  the  first  few  grid  points  inside 
the  computational  domain  [1].  The  inlet  boundary  conditions  are  implemented  explicitly, 
following  an  implicit  extraf>olation  of  the  flow  variables  from  the  computational  grid  points 
adjacent  to  the  botmdary. 

For  subsonic  outflow,  the  v  and  w  velocity  components,  entropy,  and  the  downstream 
running  Riemann  invariant  (Eq.  (2.55))  are  extrapolated  from  the  interior  of  the  computa¬ 
tional  domain.  The  pressure  ratio,  Pj/Pti,  is  specified  at  mid-span  of  the  computational 
exit  and  the  pressure  at  all  other  radial  locations  at  the  exit  are  obtained  by  integrating  the 
equation  for  radial  equilibrium  [1] 

dP  _  pvj^ 
dr  r 

where  Vt  is  the  tangential  velocity  and  r  is  the  radius  meetsured  from  the  center  of  the  hub. 
Equation  (2.58)  assiunes  the  flow  is  inviscid  and  that  the  radial  velocity  does  not  change  with 
radius  (i.e.,  ^  «  0)  [22].  Therefore,  this  boundary  condition  assumes  the  computational 
exit  is  far  downstream  of  the  blade  row  and  is  not  applicable  to  the  interblade  region  between 
adjacent  blade  rows.  Similar  to  the  inlet  boundary  conditions,  the  exit  boundary  conditions 
are  implemented  explicitly,  following  an  implicit  extrapolation  of  the  flow  variables  from  the 
grid  points  adjacent  to  the  boundary. 

Periodic  boundary  conditions  are  enforced  in  the  circumferential  (0)  direction  for  the 
n  =  1  and  n  —  rib  blades  in  a  given  blade  row,  where  nb  is  the  number  of  blades  used  in 
the  numerical  simulation.  For  two-dimensional  simulations,  the  maximum  number  of  blades 
used  in  the  current  study  is  n6  =  4,  while  in  the  three-dimensional  simulations  the  maximum 
number  of  blades  used  is  n6  =  1.  The  periodicity  condition  is  applied  in  the  implicit  portion 
of  the  solution  procedure,  then  corrected  with  an  exphcit  update  to  improve  accuracy. 

For  viscous  simulations,  no-slip  boundary  conditions  are  enforced  at  the  hub  and  shroud 
endwalls  of  the  blade  passage  and  along  the  surface  of  the  stator  and  rotor  airfoils.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  normal  derivative  of  the  pressure  is  zero  at  solid  wall  surfaces.  In  addition, 
a  specified  heat  flux  or  wall  temperature  distribution  is  held  constant  in  time  along  the  solid 
surfaces.  The  viscous  wadi  boundary  conditions  are  solved  in  the  implicit  portion  of  the 
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solution  procedure,  and  then  corrected  explicitly  to  improve  accuracy.  The  no- slip  condition 
can  easily  be  incorporated  into  the  implicit  portion  of  the  computational  procedure  by  noting 
that 

=  0  (2.59) 

at  the  wall.  The  normal  pressure  derivative  and  heat  flux/wall  temperature  conditions  can 
be  cast  into  the  form  needed  for  the  implicit  portion  of  the  computational  procedure  with  the 
help  of  the  energy  equation  and  the  equation  of  state.  The  energy  equation  can  be  written 
as 

+  {p^?]/p  (2.60) 

Taking  the  normal  derivative  of  Eq.  (2.60)  yields 


Applying  a  zero  normal  pressure  derivative  and  performing  the  differentiation  of  the  velocity 
in  terms  of  the  conservation  V2uriables  gives 


dct 

dn 


djpu) 

dn 


d{pv) 


(2.62) 


Writing  the  resulting  differential  equation  in  difference  form  yields 


A(cj)2  -  A(c«),  =  Uy,  [A(/m)j  -  A(pu)J  -1- 1;„  [A(pv)2  -  A(/w)J  -|- 

Wy,  (A(pt(;)^  -  A(pti;)j]  -  §(«,„*  +  -|-  ti;^,^)  [A(p)2  -  A(p)i] 

(2.63) 


The  equation  of  state  can  be  written  as 


P  =  pRT 

Taking  the  normal  derivative  of  Eq.  (2.64)  yields 

dP  r^dp  „  dT 
dn  ~^dn'^^^dn 

Applying  a  zero  normal  pressure  derivative  and  simplifying  results  in 


(2.64) 


(2.65) 


(2.66) 
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The  specified  heat  fiux  can  be  described  by 

qw  =  (2-67) 

Substituting  Eq.  (2.67)  into  Eq.  (2.66)  and  writing  the  resulting  equation  in  difference  form 
yields 

-  (1  +  «„/(r„/t)]A(p)j„  =  0  (2.68) 

Equations  (2.59,2.63,2.68)  constitute  the  sohd  wall  boundary  conditions  for  no-slip,  specified 
heat  fiux  conditions.  For  no-slip,  specified  wall  temperature  conditions  (2.68)  is  replaced 
by  a  new  equation  which  is  also  based  on  the  equation  of  state.  If  it  is  assumed  that  one 
set  of  computational  grid  lines  is  nearly  orthogonal  to  a  solid  wall,  then  the  zero  normal 
pressure  derivative  condition  implies 


-  (P)i=i  =  0 

Substituting  Eq.  (2.64)  into  Eq.  (2.69)  yields 

For  a  calorically  perfect  gas,  Eq.  (2.70)  can  be  written  as 

ipP)j^2  ~  (A*7’)j_3(c„/c„) 

=  [(C«)j=3  -  «2(^)i=2  -  -  Mp^)j=2 

+  §(«2*  +  U2*  +  «'2*)(p)j=2]  /Cv 

=  (pr)i=i 

where  Ct  =  cJT.  Equation  (2.71)  can  be  rearranged  and  written  as 

^(/»)j=l  +  [^(Ct)ja2  “  «3^(/«*)i=2  -  »'2A(/w)j,2  -  U>2A(pU>)_,.^j 
+  (U2^  +  V2^  +  «'2^)A(p)^^2]  =  0 


(2.69) 


(2.70) 


(2.71) 


(2.72) 


Equations  (2.59,2.63,2.72)  constitute  the  solid  wall  boundary  conditions  for  no-slip,  specified 
wall  temperature  conditions.  The  boundary  conditions  detailed  above  are  implemented  into 
the  implicit  portion  of  the  numerical  procedure  by  replacing  Eq.  (2.21)  with 


-  Of,!.*)  +  -  0r.2.k)  =  0 


(2.73) 
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where,  considering  the  no-slip,  specified  heat  flux  conditions  for  example, 

~{1  +  ^ 

0  ^000 

0  0^  0  0  (2.74) 

0  0  0  ^0 
-|- 

1  0  0  0  0  ' 

0  0  0  0  0 

C  =  0  0  0  0  0  (2.75) 

0  0  0  0  0 

|(u„^  +  t>«,*  +  — “w  —Vw  — U’tu  1  J 

The  explicit  correction  of  the  boundary  variables  after  each  time  step  begins  with  the  calcu¬ 
lation  of  the  velocity  at  the  wall.  The  no-slip  condition  implies  zero  velocity  for  stationary 
surfaces.  For  moving  surfaces,  however,  the  no-slip  condition  implies  that  the  fluid  is  moving 
at  the  speed  of  the  surface.  Thus,  the  wall  velocities  are  pven  by 

(“)i=l  =  ®r  (v)j=i=yT  Mj=.i  =  Zr  (2.76) 

where  x^,  j/r,  and  Zr  represent  the  velocity  of  the  siirface  in  the  x,  y,  md  z  directions, 
respectively.  Assuming  a  nearly  orthogonal  grid,  the  pressure  at  the  surface  is  obtained  by 
using  Eq.  (2.69).  The  wall  temperature  is  either  specified  or  obtained  using  Eq.  (2.67),  and 
the  density  at  the  wall  is  calculated  from  the  equation  of  state. 

For  film  cooling  applications,  the  no-slip,  constant  wall  temperature/specified  heat  flux 
boundary  conditions  are  modified  at  discrete  points  corresponding  to  the  film  cooling  in¬ 
jection  holes.  The  surface  transpiration  is  treated  as  a  Dirichl'^t  boundary  condition  in  the 
implicit  portion  of  the  numerical  procedure,  then  updated  t  iicitly  after  each  time  step. 
The  simulation  of  film  cooling  is  accomplished  by  specifying 

\V\,h,KT,„p,.  (2.77) 

where  |V|  is  the  magnitude  of  the  film  cooling  injection  velocity,  9i  and  62  are  the  specified 
injection  angles  with  respect  to  the  axial  and  spanwise  directions,  respectively,  Tje  is  the 
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temperature  of  the  film  cooling  fluid,  and  pfc  is  the  density  of  the  film  cooling  fluid.  The 
density  of  the  film  cooling  fluid  is  usually  chosen  such  that  the  static  pressure  at  an  injection 
location  is  equal  to  the  time-averaged  static  pressure  obtained  in  the  absence  of  film  cooling. 
The  film  cooling  injection  angles,  6i  and  621  specified  with  respect  to  the  local  surface 
tangent,  so  that  the  fluid  injection  angles  with  respect  to  the  Caxtesian  coordinate  axes  are 
given  by 

V*!  = 

^2  =  ^2  +  Ol2 


where 


are  the  local  surface  angles  (see  Fig.  1  for  angle  reference  directions), 
components  at  the  film  cooling  hole  are  then  calculated  as 


(2.79) 

The  local  velocity 


Ufc  =  I  V|  sin  ^2  cos 

v/e  =  |V’lsin^2sinV»i  (2.80) 

Wfe  =  1^1003  02 


For  inviscid  simulations,  flow  tangency  boundary  conditions  are  enforced  at  the  hub  and 
shroud  endwalls  of  the  blade  passage  and  along  the  surface  of  the  stator  and  rotor  airfoils. 
The  inviscid  boundary  conditions  are  approximated  in  the  implicit  portion  of  the  numer¬ 
ical  procedure,  then  corrected  explicitly.  For  the  implicit  portion  of  the  procedure,  it  is 
assumed  that  there  is  no  mass  flux  normal  to  the  surface,  and  the  mass  flux  tangential  to 
the  surface  is  the  same  as  that  at  the  first  computational  grid  point  above  the  surface.  For 
three-dimensional  simulations,  the  tangential  velocity  at  the  surface  will  have  two  direc¬ 
tional  components.  Assuming  a  nearly  orthogonal  grid,  and  an  airfoil  21s  the  surface  under 
consideration,  the  normal  mass  flux  condition  can  be  approximated  by 

^(/»K)„,  «  ^{pV)^  =  =  0  (2-81) 

where  V„  is  the  normal  velocity  and  V  is  the  contravariant  velocity  along  the  computa¬ 
tional  grid  line  intersecting  the  surface.  The  extrapolation  of  the  tangential  mass  flux  is 
approximated  by  the  following  two  equations 

djpu) ..  d{pu) 

dn  ^  dr)  ^ 
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(2.82) 


d{pW)  ^  ,d(pW) 
dn  ^  dri 

where  U  and  W  are  the  cx>ntravariant  velocities  in  the  ^  and  C  directions,  respectively,  and 
n  represents  the  normal  direction.  Introducing  the  definition  of  the  contravariant  velocity, 
the  first  of  Eqs.  (2.82),  for  example,  can  be  rewritten  as 

(2.83) 

where 

i  =  (•^i=./(J)i=2  (2-84) 

For  inviscid  flows,  the  entropy  is  extrapolated  to  the  surface  from  the  grid  point  adjacent 
to  the  wall.  The  extrapolation  of  the  entropy  can  be  reduced  to  extrapolating  the  pressure 
and  the  density  from  the  grid  point  adjacent  to  the  surface.  Thus,  Eq.  (2.72)  is  also  used 
for  inviscid  flows,  along  with 

-  A(rt,.,  =  0  (2.85) 

The  explicit  correction  of  the  boundary  variables  after  each  time  step  begins  by  calculating 
the  velocity  components  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  done  in  the  implicit  portion  of  the 
integration  step.  The  pressure  is  extrapolated  to  the  surface  and  the  density  is  obtained  by 
either  extrapolating  the  entropy  or  the  total  enthalpy.  For  two-dimensional  simulations,  the 
tangential  velocity  is  extrapolated  to  the  surface  instead  of  the  contravariant  velocity,  and 
the  pressure  is  obtained  from  the  normal  momentum  equation. 

Dirichlet  conditions,  in  which  the  time  rate  diange  in  the  vector  Q  of  Eq.  (2.2)  is  set  to 
zero,  are  imposed  at  the  overlaid  zonal  bovmdaries  of  the  0-  and  H-grids.  The  flow  variables 
of  Q  at  zonal  boundaries  are  explicitly  updated  after  each  time  step  by  interpolating  values 
from  the  adjacent  grid.  The  interpolation  is  performed  in  a  two-dimensional  manner  at  each 
spanwise  section  of  the  three-dimensional  grid.  Because  of  the  explicit  application  of  the 
zonal  boimdary  conditions,  large  time  steps  necessitate  the  use  of  more  than  one  Newton 
iteration.  The  zonal  boundary  conditions  are  non-conservative,  but  for  subsonic  flow  this 
should  not  jdfect  the  accuracy  of  the  final  flow  solution.  For  flows  contuning  complex 
discontinuities,  however,  the  conservative  zonal  boundary  conditions  developed  in  Ref.  [23] 
should  be  used. 
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Chapter  3 

Grid  Generation 


The  two-  and  three-dimensional  Navier-Stokes  analyses  use  zonal  grids  to  discretize  the  blade 
row  flow  field.  A  combination  of  0-  and  H-grid  sections  are  generated  at  constant  radial 
spanwise  locations  in  the  blade-to-blade  direction  extending  upstream  of  the  airfoil  leading 
edge  to  downstream  of  the  airfoil  trailing  edge.  Algebraically  generated  H-grids  are  used  in 
the  regions  upstream  of  the  leading  edge,  downstream  of  the  trailing  edge  and  in  the  inter¬ 
blade  region.  The  0-grid,  which  is  body-fitted  to  the  surface  of  the  urfoil  and  generated  using 
an  elliptic  equation  solution  procedure,  is  used  to  properly  resolve  the  viscous  flow  in  the 
blade  passages  and  to  easily  apply  the  algebraic  turbulence  model.  Computational  grid  lines 
Mdthin  the  0-grid  are  stretched  in  the  blade-normal  direction  with  a  fine  grid  spacing  at  the 
wall.  The  combined  H-  and  0-  overlaid  grid  sections  are  stretched  in  the  spanwise  direction 
away  from  the  hub  and  shroud  regions  (by  stacking  two-dimensional  grids)  with  a  fine  grid 
spacing  located  adjacent  to  the  hub  and  tip.  The  numerical  procedure  used  to  generate 
the  grid  for  the  three-dimensional  hot  streak  simulations  was  that  developed  by  Rai  [1].  A 
more  flexible  grid  generation  procedure  was  developed  to  generate  grids  for  two-dimensional 
geometries  and  three-dimensional  linear  cascade  geometries  without  tip  clearance. 

In  the  new  grid  generation  procedure,  the  construction  of  the  algebraically  generated  H- 
type  grids  begins  with  the  calculation  of  the  airfoil  mean  camberline.  The  mean  camberline 
is  extended  upstream  of  the  airfoil  leading  edge  and  downstream  of  the  airfoil  trailing  edge, 
using  decay  functions  to  control  the  incremental  changes  in  the  axial  and  tangential  distances 
(see  Fig.  2).  Half  the  blade  pitch  is  added  to  and  subtracted  firom  every  computational  grid 
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point  along  the  extended  camberline  to  form  the  first  and  last  grid  lines  in  the  tangential 
direction.  Computational  grid  lines  are  then  added  at  equal  increments  between  the  first 
and  last  grid  lines  in  the  tangential  direction. 

The  generation  of  the  0-type  grids  begins  with  the  specification  of  four  points  on  the 
H-grid  which  delineate  the  outer  boundary  of  the  0-grid.  The  “box”  which  forms  the  outer 
boundary  of  the  0-grid  (see  Fig.  3)  is  then  smoothed  to  eliminate  the  discontinuities  in  the 
slope  at  the  comer  points.  The  inner  boundary  of  the  0-grid  is  the  siuface  of  the  airfoil.  An 
initial  grid  with  uniform  spacing  is  generated  between  the  inner  and  outer  botmdaries.  An 
elliptic  solution  procedure,  similar  to  that  developed  by  Sorenson  [24],  is  used  to  produce  a 
nearly  orthogonal  grid.  The  elliptic  equations  can  be  written  as 


03:^4  -  (Par^ -h  Qx,)  (3.1) 

-I- 7y.j.j  =  -J^{Pyi-^Qyr))  (3.2) 

where 

a  =  V  +  Vn*  (3-3) 

(3.4) 

7  =  X(^  +  yi^  (3.5) 


and  P,  Q  are  forcing  functions  used  to  control  computational  grid  point  clustering  and 
orthogonality  near  solid  walls.  Equations  (3.1  and  3.2)  are  solved  using  a  successive  line 
over-relaxation  (SLOR)  technique.  Finally,  the  grid  points  are  algebraically  redistributed 
near  the  airfoil  surface  to  resolve  viscous  layer  quantities.  Figure  3  shows  the  amount  of 
overlap  between  the  0-  and  H-grids  typically  used  in  unste^ldy  calculations.  Increasing  the 
amount  of  grid  overlap  enhances  the  stability  and  accuracy  of  the  flow  solution,  but  also 
increases  the  number  of  redimdant  grid  points  in  the  calculation. 

The  grid  generation  procedure  for  two-dimensional  simulations  is  similar  to  that  for  three- 
dimensional  simulations,  except  that  the  O-  and  H-grids  are  patched  instead  of  overlaid. 
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Chapter  4 

Visualization  Technology 


Visualization  has  emerged  in  the  1990’s  as  a  key  enabling  technology  of  the  computational 
sciences.  As  defined  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  [25],  visualization  encompasses  and 
imifies  the  areas  of  computer  graphics,  image  processing,  computer  vision,  computer-aided 
design  and  human-computer  interaction.  It  is  a  process  of  extracting  meaningful  information 
from  voluminous  data  sets  through  the  application  of  advanced  computer  graphics.  Visual¬ 
ization  provides  procedures  for  probing  scientific  or  engineering  data  to  discover  and  identify 
important  physical  phenomena  or  to  identify  errors  or  limitations  in  the  process  used  to 
create  the  data. 

During  the  past  decade,  progress  was  made  in  developing  visualization  procedures  to 
apply  in  the  analysis  of  fluid  dynamic  data.  The  NASA  Ames  Workstation  Application 
Office  developed  several  visualization  took  (PLOT3D  [26],  SURF  [27],  RIP  [28],  GAS  [29]) 
to  be  used  for  examining  three-dimensional  steady  and  unsteady  data.  In  zuldition,  two 
commercial  software  companies,  Intelligent  Light  and  Wavefront,  also  developed  animation 
systems  that  could  be  used  to  visualize  engineering  data  [30,  31,  32].  These  packages 
created  three-  dimensional  images  from  the  data,  where  these  images  could  be  recorded 
to  videotape  for  animation.  Several  groups  are  currently  developing  visualization  systems 
that  attempt  to  address  the  limitations  of  the  earlier  systems.  They  include  Stardent's 
Application  Visualization  System  (AVS)  [33],  NASA  Ames’s  FAST  [34],  MIT’s  VISIT AL3  [35] 
and  UTRC’s  VISA  [36] 


In  this  investigation,  three  visualization  software  tools  have  been  used  to  examine  the 


resudts  of  the  two-dimeiisional  and  three-dinsensional  hot  streak  migration  simulations.  Th^ 
include 

•  NASA’s  PL0T3D 

•  UTRC’s  VISA 

•  Intdligent  Light’s  3DV  animation  system 


A  description  of  each  software  tool  follows. 

4.1  NASA’s  PLOT3D 

The  PL0T3D  program  (version  3.6)  is  initially  used  to  locate  and  identify  the  interesting 
features  of  the  hot  streak  migration.  The  PL0T3D  program  developed  by  Buning  [26] 
(NASA- Ames)  is  a  fluid  dynamics  graphics  program  which  inputs  x,  y,  z  object  data  in  the 
form  of  grid  files  and  flow  quantities  (experimental  or  computational  data)  as  solution  files 
and  displays  a  three-dimensional  plot  of  the  data  whidi  can  be  rotated,  translated  and 
scaled  interactively  using  a  mouse  control  box.  The  PLOT3D  file  format  has  become  an 
industry  accepted  standard  for  fluid  dynamic  data.  This  fluid  dynamics  graphics  package 
can  produce  many  types  of  plots  including  particle  path  lines  (directions  particles  move  in 
flow)  and  two-  and  three-dimensional  contours  of  various  aerodynamic  quantities  (such  as 
pressure,  temperature  and  velocity)  at  various  locations  in  the  flow  field.  PLOT3D  is  a  first 
generation  graphics  post-processing  package  that  allows  the  user  to  select  difierent  plotting 
options  using  a  menu.  In  the  early  stages  of  this  investigation,  PL0T3D  was  used  to  locate 
the  interesting  features  of  a  data  set.  The  features  are  converted  to  geometrical  objects 
(contour  surfaces,  streamlines)  which  are  used  in  the  Intelligent  Light  animation  process. 
The  PL0T3D  padcage  was  later  replaced  in  this  investigation  with  the  visualization  package 
VISA. 
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4.2  UTRC’s  VISA 


An  interactive  post-processing  graphics  software,  VISA,  which  has  been  developed  in  the 
Scientific  Visualization  Laboratory  under  the  UTC  corporate  sponsored  research  program, 
can  be  utilized  in  examining  the  time-dependent  two-dimensional  and  three-dimensional 
flow  fields  of  the  rotor-stator  interaction.  The  objective  in  designing  VISA  wm  to  provide  a 
powerful  software  tool  which  could  be  used  by  the  fluid  dynamic  engineer  on  a  daily  basis 
for  analyzing  scientific  data.  The  system  was  designed  to  satisfy  the  following  goals: 

•  Highly  Interactive  User  Interface  -  The  goal  was  to  develop  a  user  interface  which 
was  easy  to  learn  and  would  provide  the  user  with  a  significant  amount  of  control  when 
examining  the  data.  The  interactivity  of  user  interfaces  in  previous  systems  was  viewed 
as  a  major  weakness  in  the  success  of  those  systems. 

•  Advanced  Visualization  Techniques  -  The  goal  was  to  apply  advanced  visualiza¬ 
tion  techniques  such  as  animation,  light  sources,  transparency,  and  shading  models  in 
the  display  of  three-dimensional  scalar  and  vector  fields. 

•  Volumetric  Data  -  The  goal  was  for  this  system  to  accept  fluid  dynamic  data  stored 
in  the  PL0T3D  format,  which  has  become  the  standard  post-processing  format  for 
fluid  dynamic  data  by  the  aerospace  industry.  This  includes  data  that  has  structured 
multiple  grids  with  blanking. 

•  Portability  -  A  key  goal  in  the  design  of  this  system  was  for  it  to  be  portable.  The 
system  was  designed  to  run  on  UNIX  workstations  using  the  X- Window  System  and 
the  Progr£immers  Hierarchical  Interactive  Graphics  Standard  (PHIGS+)  library. 

VISA  was  developed  on  a  Stardent  GS2000  which  has,  on  average,  a  sustained  capability 
of  15  Mflops  and  150,000  Gouraud-shaded  triangles  per  second.  The  development  of  this 
system  was  broken  up  into  two  areas:  1)  user  interface;  and  2)  graphics. 
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4.2.1  User  Interface 


The  user  interface  to  this  system  is  an  event-driven  graphical  interfaice.  An  event  is  defined  as 
an  occurrence  caused  by  user  input  through  either  mouse  or  keyboard.  By  using  an  interface 
of  this  type  the  user  does  not  need  to  traverse  through  a  series  of  different  menus  and  can 
perform  any  action  at  any  time.  The  user,  not  the  visualization  system,  is  in  control. 

Figme  4  shows  a  flow  diagram  of  the  operation  of  the  user  interface.  An  event  is  detected 
by  the  user  interface,  which  then  updates  information  in  the  data  structures  (variables  in 
conunon  blocks)  and  calls  the  appropriate  procedure  in  the  visualization  library.  The  selected 
visualization  procedure  will  then  read  the  necessary  information  from  the  data  structures 
and  construct  the  visu2d  object  that  is  displayed  in  the  three-dimensionaJ  graphics  window. 

In  developing  this  system,  procedures  in  the  user  interface  were  written  in  C  and  the 
procedures  for  visualization  were  written  in  FORTRAN.  The  two  groups  of  procedures  are 
combined  into  one  system  through  the  application  of  shared  data  structures.  Data  is  shared 
between  the  FORTRAN  and  C  procedures  by  declaring  the  data  structures  in  the  C  code  as 
C  structures  and  declaring  the  same  data  structures  in  FORTRAN  as  common  blocks. 

The  user  interface  is  responsible  for  the  coordination  of  the  entire  system.  This  coor¬ 
dination  includes  the  management  of  user  input  from  either  a  keyboard  or  mouse  as  well 
as  system  events  necessary  for  window  display.  The  user  interface  was  built  using  the  X- 
Window  system  [37]  because  of  its  windowing  capabihty,  as  well  as  its  portability  to  other 
computer  platforms.  In  addition  to  the  X- Window  system,  an  X-toolkit  consisting  of  the 
Xt  Intrinsics  Library  and  the  Athena  widget  set  [38]  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
input/output  panels,  where  a  panel  is  a  vrindow  consisting  of  a  collection  of  widgets.  A 
widget  is  a  pre-built  procedure  that  operates  independently  of  the  calling  application  ex¬ 
cept  through  prearranged  interactions.  A  widget  set  is  a  library  of  widgets  that  provides 
commonly  used  interface  components  tied  together  with  a  consistent  appearance  and  user 
interface  (adso  called  “look  2md  feel”).  The  use  of  widgets  separates  application  procedures 
from  user  interface  procedures  and  provides  ready-to-use  components  such  as  buttons  and 
slide  bars.  The  MIT  Athena  widget  set  was  used  in  this  effort  due  to  its  availability  at 
the  time.  (Another  widget  set  that  was  considered  was  the  Open  Software  Foundation’s 
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MOTIF  [38],  however,  this  set  is  not  currently  available  from  Stardent.) 

The  X- toolkit  abo  allows  for  the  user  interface  event  handling  to  be  m2uiaged  through  the 
use  of  translation  tables  associated  with  each  widget.  Translation  tables  allow  the  specifica¬ 
tion  of  a  mapping  between  a  user  action  and  a  function  2issociated  with  a  widget.  Common 
user  actions  are  made  using  the  mouse  (button  press,  button  release,  screen  cursor  movement) 
or  keyboard  (key  press).  The  functions  that  are  triggered  by  these  actions  are  procedures 
that  carry  out  specific  tasks.  The  VISA  system  operates  in  a  main  loop  that  continually 
checks  for  events.  When  an  event  occurs  in  a  specific  widget,  the  translation  table  is  checked 
to  determine  which  procedure  is  required,  and  that  procedure  is  then  called.  When  the 
procedure  is  finished,  control  returns  to  the  main  loop.  The  event  handling  is  transparent 
to  the  user. 

In  designing  the  layout  for  VISA’s  graphical  interface,  a  review  was  made  of  Stardent ’s 
AVS  [33]  and  NASA’s  FAST  [34],  two  of  the  first  visualization  systems  with  event-driven 
graphical  user  interfaces.  While  these  systems  are  very  powerful  tools,  it  was  our  opinion 
that  the  layout  of  the  windows  in  these  systems  tended  to  overlap  too  much,  resulting  in  a 
cluttered  screen  and  an  awkward-to-use  system.  The  primary  focus  in  the  physical  layout 
of  visa’s  graphical  interface  was  to  make  efficient  use  of  all  available  screen  space.  An 
objective  was  to  design  a  graphical  interface  that  eliminated  overlapping  windows  and  have 
a  three-dimensional  graphics  window  as  large  as  possible.  The  latter  half  of  this  objective 
was  deemed  necessary  since  the  visual  image  is  the  most  important  output  to  the  user.  The 
layout  of  visa’s  graphical  interface  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  main  panel  across  the  top  of 
the  screen  consists  of  a  series  of  pull-down  m^us  that  open  various  panels  for: 


•  File  Input  -  used  to  specify  names  for  the  PL0T3D  type  grid  (x,y,z)  and  solution 
files  to  be  read  by  the  system. 

•  Function  Selection  -  used  to  specify  the  current  scalar,  vector,  iso-surface  and  thresh¬ 
olding  functions.  The  functions  are  selected  from  a  set  of  built-in  CFD  scalar  and 
vector  variables  such  as  pressure  and  vorticity.  The  uses  of  these  four  functions  types 
are  discussed  in  the  visualization  subsection. 

•  Object  Creation  -  used  to  sp>ecify  the  procedure  (Computation  Surface,  Iso-Surface, 
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or  Streaunline)  to  be  used  in  analysis  of  data  field.  These  procedures  are  described  in 
the  visualization  subsection. 

•  Read/Save  Options  -  used  to  read/save  information  about  each  of  the  panels  in  this 
system.  This  allows  for  a  complete  restart  capability. 

•  Interactive  Help  -  used  to  provide  information  about  the  purpose  and  operation  of 
each  of  the  panels  in  this  system. 

•  System  Exit  •  used  to  leave  the  visualization  system. 

In  Fig.  5  the  large  center  window  is  the  three-dimensional  graphics  window  where  the 
objects  created  by  the  system  are  displayed.  The  panel  to  the  right  of  the  three-dimensional 
graphics  window  is  one  of  the  object  creation  paneb  which  control  the  creation  of  visual  ob¬ 
jects  that  are  displayed  in  the  tha^e-dimensional  graphics  window.  All  of  the  object  creation 
panels  are  positioned  along  the  right  edge  of  the  three-dimensional  graphics  window.  The 
object  creation  panels  not  only  have  the  same  location  but  also  have  a  similar  layout  and 
function.  The  panel  in  the  lower  left  of  the  screen  is  used  to  control  the  viewing  position 
(translation,  rotation,  and  scaling)  of  the  objects  b«ng  displayed  in  the  three-dimensional 
graphics  window.  The  panel  in  the  lower  right  of  the  screen  is  used  to  control  color  specifi¬ 
cations  (background  color,  color  maps  of  scalar  functions)  in  the  three-dimensional  graphics 
window.  These  make  up  the  primary  panels  of  the  VISA  system.  In  addition  to  these  pri¬ 
mary  panels,  there  are  secondary  panels  that  are  designed  to  be  tonporary.  These  panels 
are  opened,  selections  are  made,  and  the  panels  are  then  closed.  Since  these  panels  are 
temporary,  they  may  overlap  other  panels. 

From  Fig.  5,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  graphical  controls  in  each  of  the  paneb  of  this 
system  consbt  of  buttons,  slide  bars,  and  text  input.  The  system  was  designed  such  that  the 
majority  of  user  input  could  be  specified  using  a  mouse.  However,  the  system  will  accept 
text  input  from  the  keyboard  as  required. 
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4.2.2  Graphics 


The  procedures  used  for  the  visualization  of  three-dimensional  fluid  dynamic  data  are  de¬ 
scribed.  In  the  design  phase,  it  was  decided  that  the  volumetric  data  to  be  analyzed  by  this 
system  would  be  restricted  to  be  on  multiple  structured  grids  with  blanking  (specification  of 
non-fluid  regions).  Visualization  procedures  were  developed  that  could  be  applied  as  a  set 
of  tools  to  interactively  probe  or  examine  a  volumetric  scalar  or  vector  field  to  identify  the 
“interesting”  features  contained  within  the  field.  The  end  result  was  the  creation  of  visual 
objects  that  would  be  displayed  in  the  three-dimensional  graphics  window.  The  following 
visualization  procedures  were  developed: 


•  Computation  surface 

•  Iso-surface 

•  Streamlines 

Each  of  these  procedures  was  written  in  FORTRAN  using  the  PHIGS-f-  library  to  provide 
portability  to  other  platforms.  Application  of  a  high  level  graphics  standard  did  not  result  in 
a  significant  loss  of  graphical  performance,  as  h&s  been  suggested  by  others  [35].  A  discussion 
of  each  of  these  procedures  follows. 

Computation  Surface 

This  procedure  is  used  for  examining  data  on  a  computation£d  grid.  Surfaces  consisting  of 
computational  planes  can  be  created.  A  variety  of  options  exists  for  displaying  the  surface. 
The  surface  can  be  displayed  as  either  a  mesh  line  or  solid  surface,  where  the  user  specifies 
the  surface  color.  A  scalar  function  (specified  by  the  user)  can  be  mapped  onto  the  surface 
and  displayed  as  either  a  color-mapped  mesh  line,  contour  line,  or  contour  surface.  Also,  a 
vector  function  (either  a  total  vector  or  components  of  it,  again  specified  by  the  user)  can  be 
mapped  onto  the  surface  as  vector  lines,  where  the  magnitude  of  the  vector  determines  the 
vector  line  length.  In  creating  the  surface,  a  threshold  function  can  be  applied,  which  acts 
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as  a  discriminator.  Only  those  parts  of  the  surface  which  are  in  the  range  of  the  threshold 
function  will  be  displayed.  Other  options  that  are  available  when  defining  the  surface  include 
the  specification  of  tr2msparency,  on/off  visibility,  and  on/off  light  source. 

In  addition  to  the  functionality  described  above,  this  tool  was  designed  to  provide  anima¬ 
tion  capability  by  allowing  the  current  surface  to  sweep  through  a  specified  computational 
direction.  By  displaying  a  three-dimensional  flow  field  in  an  animated  form,  the  engineer 
can  quickly  understand  the  data  being  examined. 

Iso-Surface 

An  iso-surface  is  constructed  after  defining  an  iso-surface  function  and  selecting  a  specific 
value.  The  technique  to  create  the  iso-surface  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  part  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  computational  cells  where  the  iso-surface  is  located.  An  efficient  sorting/searching 
algorithm  recently  developed  by  Giles  and  Haimes  [35]  is  used  to  2u:complish  this.  The  sec¬ 
ond  part  is  to  construct  surfaces  in  each  of  the  identified  cells.  This  is  accomplished  using 
the  marching  cubes  procedure  developed  by  Lorenson  and  Cline  [39].  Once  the  iso-surface 
has  been  created,  it  may  be  displayed  in  a  similar  fashion  to  that  described  in  the  Compu¬ 
tational  Surface  Procedure.  The  iso-surface  procedure  is  also  used  to  display  cutting  planes 
of  user-specified  orientation,  2aid  allows  for  animation  by  sweeping  through  a  specified  range 
of  values  of  the  iso-surface  fimction. 

Streamlines 

This  procediue  is  used  to  construct  streamlines  after  the  user  has  selected  an  initial  starting 
position  or  “seed”  point  and  is  similar  to  the  technique  used  in  PL0T3D  [26]  and  by 
others  [35,  40].  Since  the  velocity  field  u(z)  is  known,  the  streamline  can  be  determined  by 
the  integration  of 

^  =  «(*)  (4.1) 

A  second  order  Runge-Kutta  technique  is  used  to  perform  the  integration  and  requires  finding 
u  at  arbitrary  points  in  space.  This  is  accomplished  by  recognizing  that  each  hexahedral  cell 
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in  the  data  has  a  trilinear  mapping  from  a  unit  cube  (0  <  <  1, 0  <  {2  <  1, 0  <  ^3  <  1)  in 

mathematical  space  to  the  hexahedron  in  physical  space.  This  can  be  represented  as 

(4.2) 

i=i 

where  the  sum  is  over  the  eight  comer  nodes,  x  is  the  coordinate  vector  of  the  node,  and 
fj  is  a  trilinear  function  which  is  equal  to  1  at  node  j  and  0  at  all  other  nodes.  The  velocity 
field  can  also  be  expressed  as 

S  =  EA(fi,6,6)S/  (4.3) 

This  problem  then  becomes  one  of  finding  the  cell  where  the  arbitrary  point  x  is  located  and 
then  determining  the  corresponding  value  of  ^  and  hence  u. 

Streamlines  can  be  integrated  either  forward  or  backward  in  time.  Restrictions  can 
be  placed  on  them  to  confine  them  to  computational  grid  surfaces.  After  the  streamline  is 
determined,  it  can  be  displayed  in  the  three-dimensional  graphics  window  in  several  different 
ways  using  combinations  of  lines,  line  filaments  and  spheres.  A  scalar  function  can  also  be 
mapped  onto  the  streamline.  The  procedure  also  allows  for  the  streamlines  to  be  animated. 

4.3  Intelligent  Light’s  3DV 

The  primary  animation  capability  is  achieved  through  the  use  of  the  Intelligent  Light  3DV 
software  [41].  This  software  can  be  used  to  construct  arbitrary  animated  sequences,  such 
as  those  required  for  time-dependent  (unsteady)  data  sets  or  for  parameter  studies  of  time- 
average  (steady)  data  sets.  This  software  is  a  complete  commercial  software  package  for 
the  creation,  visualization  and  animation  of  three-dimensional  objects.  At  each  step  of  the 
object  building  process,  objects  may  be  examined  in  wireframe  or  shaded  form.  Once  objects 
are  created  they  may  be  placed  in  simulated  scenes,  with  various  lighting  and  surface  traits 
asugned  to  each  object.  The  objects  may  be  choreographed  through  time  and  space  on  a 
frame  by  frame  basis.  Animation  software  allows  for  the  time  variance  of  all  geometrical 
and  surface  triut  parameters.  The  user  of  this  system  need  only  specify  object  traits  at  key 
frames  or  points  in  time.  The  animation  software  creates  all  the  intermediate  values  for  the 
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intervening  frames.  Interpolation  between  the  frames  may  be  linear,  eased,  or  controlled  by 
an  external,  user  supplied  data  file.  The  software  contains  a  raister  image  generator  which 
produces  images  that  can  be  computed  at  user  selectable  resolutions  of  up  to  8192  by  8192 
pixels,  with  up  to  24  bits  of  color  resolution  per  pixel.  These  images  may  then  be  “averaged 
down”  to  a  lesser  resolution  to  display  on  a  terminal  or  to  record  on  video  or  film. 

The  animation  is  generated  in  a  network  of  Apollo  workstations  using  distributed  parallel 
processing  where  frames  of  animation  are  created  simultaneously  on  multiple  workstations. 
Animation  is  recorded  frame  by  frame  to  videotape.  The  images  produced  by  the  visualiza¬ 
tion  software  are  converted  to  a  RSI 70  RGB  format  that  can  be  encoded  by  a  Lyon/ Lamb 
encoder  into  the  single  National  Television  Standards  Committee  (NTSC)  signal  used  by 
standard  American  video  recorders  and  players.  A  Mini-Vas  animation  controller  controls 
the  rewind  and  preroll  on  the  tape  recorder  required  for  placing  a  single  frame  on  the  tape. 
The  controller  itself  is  controlled  from  the  workstation  using  the  RS232  hardware  connection 
and  the  animation  software.  The  videotape  recorder  is  a  Sony  5850  which  has  the  single 
frame  recording  option.  Each  frame  of  animation  requires  20  seconds  to  record  to  videotape. 
A  minute  of  animation,  at  15  frames  per  second,  require  5  hours  to  record  to  videotape  on 
a  frame  by  frame  basis. 

4.4  Data  Compression 

The  advances  in  scientific  computing  that  have  taken  place  during  the  1980’s,  and  now  in  the 
1990’s,  have  resulted  in  computer  simulations  that  create  massive  amounts  of  information. 
For  example,  at  each  time  step  of  the  analysis  of  the  three-dimensioned  rotor/stator  interac¬ 
tion  410,677  grid  points  were  used  in  the  computer  simulation.  Eight  pieces  of  information 
(x,y,z,/»,/>u,pv,pw,e)  were  stored  at  each  point  in  space.  The  simulation  consisted  of  2000 
time  steps  per  cycle.  This  requires  approximately  26  gigabytes  of  information  to  store  the 
entire  data  set.  This  created  a  set  of  problems  including,  1)  how  to  transfer  the  data  from 
the  remote  supercomputer  to  the  local  workstation  network,  2)  where  to  store  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  local  network,  and  3)  how  to  interrogate  (analyze  and  visualize)  the  information. 
For  the  final  animation,  a  complete  cycle  of  the  three-dimensional  rotor/stator  simulation 
consists  of  80  separate  time  segments  (where  a  time  segment  is  a  snapshot  of  the  flow  field 


at  a  particular  instant  in  time).  This  resulted  in  reducing  the  amount  of  information  to  ap¬ 
proximately  1  gigabyte  of  data.  It  is  worth  noting  that  eliminating  data  through  this  process 
introduces  the  possibility  of  smearing  high  frequency  phenomena  associated  with  the  flow 
field.  In  the  future,  the  complete  data  set  should  be  interrogated  to  determine  the  number 
of  time  steps  which  should  be  saved  for  the  post-processing  of  the  numerical  results.  Similar 
sampling  procedures  were  applied  to  the  data  for  the  two-dimensional  simulations. 

For  the  animation  sequences,  additional  data  compression  was  used  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  polygons  used  to  represent  surfaces  in  the  image  rendered.  The  procedure  involved 
reducing  the  number  of  redimdant  data  points  defining  each  planar  surface  in  the  animation, 
as  suggested  by  Dannenhofier  [42].  In  this  work,  a  data  point  was  defined  to  be  redundant 
when  its  quantity  being  displayed  in  the  animation  was  within  some  user-specified  tolerance 
of  its  neighbor’s  values.  This  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  data  points  in  regions  where 
there  were  gradual  changes  in  the  animated  quantity,  amd  a  concentration  of  data  points  in 
regions  containing  large  gradients.  This  resulted  in  fewer  polygons  being  used  in  the  image 
and  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the  time  required  to  render  the  images  using  the  InteUigent 
Light  3DV  software.  Figure  6  shows  an  example  of  data  compression  for  the  two-dimensional 
hotstreak,  where  the  static  temperature  field  is  shown.  In  this  figure  tolerances  of  0,  .01,  .05 
and  .10  were  used  to  remove  points  from  the  surface.  As  the  tolerance  was  increased,  data 
points  in  regions  of  gradual  change  were  removed.  However,  it  cam  be  seen  that  the  temper¬ 
ature  contours  do  not  exhibit  major  difl’erences  until  around  a  tolerance  of  approximately 
.10  is  used.  For  all  the  animations  shown  in  the  video-tape,  a  tolerance  of  .01  was  used. 


Chapter  5 


Validation  Test  Cases 


A  series  of  validation  test  cases  have  been  performed  to  determine  the  accuracy  and  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  two-  and  three-dimensional  Navier-Stokes  procedures  described  in  the  previous 
sections.  The  predicted  results  for  the  validation  test  cases  are  compared  with  solutions  of 
another  Navier-Stokes  procedure,  a  boundary  layer  analysis,  and  experimental  data.  The 
Validation  Test  Cases  chapter  is  divided  into  three  sections.  These  sections  include 

•  The  first  section  describes  the  validation  of  the  two-dimensional  numerical  procedure 
for  boimdary  layer  and  heat  transfer  quantities  by  simulating  flow  through  a  turbine 
stator  passage. 

•  The  second  section  demonstrates  the  ability  of  the  two-dimensional  computational 
procedure  to  predict  performance  quantities  over  a  wide  range  of  operating  conditions 
for  a  modem  turbine  blade. 

•  The  third  section  describes  the  validation  of  the  three-dimensioned  procedure  for  heat 
transfer  and  performance  quantities  by  simulating  flow  through  a  linear  cascade. 

5.1  LSRR  Stator 

In  the  first  test  case,  the  current  two-dimensional  Navier-Stokes  procedure,  called 
T0MCAT2,  was  used  to  simulate  steady  viscous  flow  through  the  mid-span  section  of  the 
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United  Technologies  Large  Scale  Rotating  Rig  [43,  44]  (LSRR)  stator  passage,  with  and 
without  heat  transfer.  The  predicted  results  were  compared  with  the  corresponding  results 
of  the  ALESEP  [45]  2-D  boundary  layer  procedure  and  the  VISCAS  [46]  Navier-Stokes  code 
developed  at  the  Unitied  Technologies  Research  Center  (UTRC). 

The  computational  grid  topology  used  in  the  current  simulations  is  shown  in  Fig.  7.  The 
inner  0-grid  contains  101  grid  points  around  the  blade  and  31  grid  points  normal  to  the 
blade  surface,  while  the  outer  H-grid  contains  41  grid  points  in  the  streamwise  direction  and 
21  grid  points  in  the  blade-to-blade  direction. 


In  the  initial  calculation,  the  blade  surface  temperature  was  specified  to  be  equal  to  the 
free  stream  stagnation  temperature.  A  comparison  of  the  predicted  steady-state  pressure 
distribution  for  viscous  flow  through  the  stator  passage  predicted  by  the  TOMCAT2  pro¬ 
cedure  and  the  VISCAS  analysis  is  shown  in  Fig.  8.  In  this  validation  study,  the  pressure 
coefficient  is  defined  as 


c,= 


(5.1) 


where  Pn  is  the  inlet  total  pressure,  pi  is  the  inlet  density,  and  Um»  is  the  mid-spzm  velocity 
of  the  rotor  in  the  LSRR.  The  inlet  and  free  stream  conditions  for  this  case  are  also  shown 
in  the  figure.  Agreement  between  the  two  Navier-Stokes  solutions  is  good  in  general.  Small 
differences  exist  between  the  two  predicted  pressure  distributions,  especially  on  the  suction 
surface  of  the  blade.  These  differences  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  TOMCAT2  procedure 
converged  to  a  slightly  higher  inlet  Mach  number  than  the  VISCAS  emalysis.  The  blockage 
due  to  the  boundary  layer  in  the  VISCAS  code  is  slightly  greater  than  that  predicted  by  the 
TOMCAT2  analysis  and  can  be  attributed  to  a  different  implementation  of  the  algebraic 
turbulence  model  within  each  code.  The  VISCAS  code  does  not  predict  the  strong  spike  in 
the  pressure  distribution  at  the  trailing  edge  that  results  from  the  current  procedure.  The 
spike  predicted  by  the  TOMCAT2  analysis  is  linked  to  inadequate  grid  resolution  and  a 
breakdown  of  the  thin  layer  assumption  in  the  blunt  trailing  edge  region. 


Predicted  results  from  the  current  analysis  for  skin  friction  and  displacement  thickness 
were  compared  to  the  corresponding  results  of  the  ALESEP  2-D  boundary  layer  procedure. 
A  direct  boundary  layer  calculation  was  performed  using  the  velocity  computed  from  the 
predicted  pressure  distribution  shown  in  Fig.  8  as  edge  boundary  conditions.  The  edge  of 
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the  boundary  layer  predicted  by  the  current  Navier-Stokes  procedure  was  determined  using 
the  numerical  technique  described  in  Ref.  [46]. 

Figure  9  shows  a  comparison  of  the  predicted  skin  friction  coefficient  between  the 
TOMCAT2  analysis  and  the  ALESEP  boundary  layer  calculation.  As  Fig.  9  illustrates, 
the  skin  friction  distribution  predicted  by  the  current  procedure  agrees  well  with  the  results 
of  ALESEP,  except  for  some  discrepancies  at  approximately  40%  axial  chord  on  the  suction 
side  of  the  airfoil.  The  differences  in  this  region  are  probably  the  result  of  insufficient  grid 
resolution  in  the  boimdary  layer  for  the  Navier-Stokes  analysis.  The  predicted  displaice- 
ment  thickness  using  the  present  Navier-Stokes  code  shows  very  good  agreement  with  the 
boundary  layer  calculation  as  shown  in  Fig.  10. 

Predicted  velocity  profiles  obtained  using  the  current  Navier-Stokes  procedure  and  the 
ALESEP  code  at  25,  50,  and  75%  axial  chord  locations  along  the  pressure  and  suction 
surfaces  are  presented  in  Figs.  11  and  12.  Excellent  agreement  exists  between  the  two 
predictions  for  both  surfaces  of  the  airfoil.  Overall,  the  agreement  between  the  predicted 
results  of  the  TOMCAT2  Navier-Stokes  procedure  and  those  of  the  boundary  layer  analysis 
are  quite  good  for  this  test  case  in  which  heat  transfer  effects  were  negligible. 

The  mass  averaged  total  pressure  loss,  APt/Pj,,  and  the  exit  flow  angle  predicted  by 
the  TOMCAT2  code  for  this  case  was  0.0016  and  22.12®.  The  VISCAS  Navier-Stokes  code 
predicted  values  of  0.0011  and  21.85®  for  the  mass  averaged  total  pressure  loss  and  exit  flow 
angle,  which  are  in  fairly  good  agreement  with  TOMCAT2.  A  wake  mixing  analysis  [47] 
was  performed  using  the  average  Mach  number,  pressure,  and  angle  at  the  trailing  edge 
plane,  and  the  displacement  and  momentum  thicknesses  at  the  trailing  edge  tangency  points 
predicted  by  the  TOMCAT2  code.  The  wake  mixing  analysis,  a  control  volume  calculation 
which  mixes  the  effects  of  the  trailing  edge  boundary  layers  to  uniform  conditions  located  an 
infinite  distance  downstream,  predicted  a  mixed  out  total  pressure  loss  coefficient  of  0.00021 
and  a  far-field  exit  air  angle  of  20.18®.  The  predicted  total  pressure  loss  of  the  TOMCAT2 
code  is  high  compared  to  the  wake  mixing  analysis,  probably  due  to  both  inadequate  grid 
resolution  in  the  numerical  procedure  and  assumptions  made  in  the  wake  mixing  analysis. 
The  exit  angle  predicted  by  the  TOMCAT2  code  is  also  high  relative  to  the  mixed  out  exit 
angle. 
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To  verify  the  robustness  of  the  specified  wall  temperature  boundary  conditions  in  the 
TOMCAT2  code,  a  viscous  steady-state  calculation  was  performed  for  the  stator  passage  in 
which  the  airfoil  surface  temperature  was  specified  to  be  equal  to  1.5  times  the  free  stream 
stagnation  temperature.  For  this  simulation,  the  outer  H-grid  contained  41  points  in  the 
streamwise  direction  and  21  grid  points  in  the  blade-to-blade  direction,  while  the  inner  O- 
grid  contained  101  grid  points  around  the  blade  and  71  grid  points  in  the  direction  normal 
to  the  blade  surface. 

The  steady-state  pressure  distribution  for  viscous  flow  through  the  stator  with  speci¬ 
fied  wall  temperature  as  predicted  by  TOMCAT2  is  shown  in  Fig.  13.  The  inlet  and  exit 
free  stream  conditions  for  this  case  are  also  shown  in  this  figure.  Predicted  results  of  the 
TOMCAT2  code  for  skin  friction  and  displacement  thickness  were  again  compared  to  the 
corresponding  results  of  the  ALESEP  boundary  layer  analysis. 

Figure  14  shows  a  comparison  of  the  predicted  skin  friction  coefficient  distribution  from 
the  TOMCAT2  code  and  the  ALESEP  boundary  layer  calculation.  As  Fig.  14  illustrates, 
the  skin  friction  distribution  predicted  by  the  TOMCAT2  code  agrees  well  with  the  results 
of  ALESEP  on  the  pressure  surface,  but  discrepancies  exist  on  the  suction  surface.  These 
differences  are  believed  to  be  caused  by  the  mesh  density  of  the  inner  0-grid.  A  grid  re¬ 
finement  study  was  performed  to  determine  the  mesh  density  required  to  adequately  resolve 
the  heat  transfer  effects.  Figure  15  shows  the  effect  of  inner  0-grid  mesh  density  and  wall 
spacing  on  the  predicted  suction  side  skin  friction  distribution.  This  figure  illustrates  that 
nearly  four  times  the  number  of  grid  points  and  a  wall  spacing  which  is  ten  times  finer  than 
that  used  for  adiabatic  flow  calculations  is  required  to  obtun  good  agreement  with  boundary 
layer  theory  for  this  strong  heat  transfer  case. 

Fig.  16  presents  the  Stanton  number  distributions  calculated  from  the  TOMCAT2  and 
ALESEP  procedures.  The  Stanton  number  is  defined  as: 

St  =  (^)l{lUPr{K^  -  K,))  (5.2) 

and  n  is  the  normal  distance  from  the  wall,  is  the  adiabatic  enthalpy  at  the  wall,  and 
is  the  enthalpy  at  the  wall.  The  Stanton  number  distributions  are  considerably  different  on 
the  suction  surface,  but  like  the  skin  friction  distribution  the  Stanton  number  distribution 
improves  as  the  grid  is  refined.  The  predicted  displacement  thicknesses  calculated  from  the 
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T0MCAT2  code  and  the  boundary  layer  analysis  are  shown  in  Fig.  17.  The  predicted  results 
show  fair  agreement  on  both  the  pressure  and  suction  surfaces. 

The  predicted  velocity  profiles  obtained  from  the  TOMCAT2  and  ALESEP  codes  at 
25,  50,  and  75  percent  axial  chord  locations  along  the  pressure  and  suction  surfaces  are 
presented  in  Figs.  18  and  19.  Good  agreement  exists  between  the  two  predictions,  on  both 
the  pressure  surface  and  the  suction  surface,  in  the  inner  part  of  the  boundary  layer.  However, 
small  differences  are  observed  in  the  outer  portion  of  the  boimdary  layer.  It  is  believed  that 
packing  the  grid  points  so  tightly  near  the  wall  has  left  the  grid  too  coarse  in  the  outer 
portion  of  the  boundary  layer. 

The  predicted  temperature  profiles  obtained  from  the  TOMCAT2  and  ALESEP  codes 
at  25,  50,  and  75  percent  axial  chord  locations  along  the  pressure  and  suction  surfaces  are 
presented  in  Figs.  20-  25.  Good  agreement  exists  between  the  two  predictions  in  the  inner 
part  of  the  boundary  layer,  but  again  differences  are  observed  where  the  grid  coarsens  in 
the  outer  portion  of  the  bound2Lry  layer.  It  is  apparent  from  Figs.  16-25  that  the  accurate 
determination  of  boundary  layer  quantities  for  cases  involving  heat  transfer  requires  an 
extremely  fine  mesh. 

The  mass  averaged  total  pressure  loss,  APt/P«,,  and  the  exit  flow  angle  predicted  by 
the  TOMCAT2  code  for  this  case  was  0.00138  and  22.60°.  The  wake  mixing  analysis  [47] 
predicted  a  mixed  out  total  pressure  loss  coefficient  of  0.00048  and  a  far-held  exit  air  angle 
of  21.34°.  While  the  tot2j  pressure  loss  and  exit  angle  predicted  by  the  TOMCAT2  code 
are  high  relative  to  the  mixed  out  results,  they  exhibit  closer  agreement  with  the  mixing 
analysis  than  the  adiabatic  test  case.  It  is  believed  the  improved  results  are  due  to  the  use 
of  a  much  finer  grid  than  in  the  adiabatic  test  case. 

The  specified  wall  heat  flux  boundary  conditions  were  also  validated  using  the  LSRR 
stator  mid-span  section.  For  this  calculation,  the  wall  heat  flux  was  specified  to  yield  a 
wall  temperature  equal  to  1.5  times  the  free  stream  stagnation  temperature,  the  heat  flux 
distribution  being  obtained  from  the  specified  wall  temperature  test  case.  A  comparison  of 
predicted  steady-state  pressure  distributions  for  the  specified  heat  flux  case  and  the  case 
with  the  wall  temperature  specified  as  1.5  times  the  free  stream  stagnation  temperature  is 
presented  in  Fig.  26.  The  predicted  results  are  nearly  identical,  as  would  be  expected  for 
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this  test  case.  The  final  wall  temperature  obtained  from  the  specified  heat  flux  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  27.  The  calculated  wall  temperature  is  everywhere  with-n  3  percent  of  the  expected 
wall  temperature  of  1.5  times  the  free  stream  stagnation  temperature.  The  slight  differences 
may  be  caused  by  the  use  of  the  algebraic  turbulence  model. 

5.2  Energy  Efficient  Engine  (E^)  Turbine  Blade 

To  verify  the  ability  of  the  T0MCAT2  analysis  to  predict  blade  loading  and  total  pressure 
losses  at  off-design  operating  conditions,  viscous  steady-state  cascade  calculations  were  per¬ 
formed  for  the  Energy  Efficient  Engine  {E^)  lightweight  turbine  blade  section  [48]  at  various 
incidence  angles.  The  incidence  angle  was  varied  from  10  degrees  below  to  15  degrees  above 
the  design  point  incidence  angle  of  49.5  degrees. 

The  inner  and  outer  grids  used  in  these  calculations  are  shown  in  Fig.  28.  The  outer  grid 
contains  41  grid  points  in  the  streamwise  direction  and  21  grid  points  in  the  blade-to-blade 
direction.  The  inner  grid  contains  101  grid  points  around  the  blade  and  71  points  in  the 
direction  normal  to  the  blade  surface. 

Comparisons  of  steady-state  pressure  distributions  for  viscous  flow  through  the  blade 
passage  predicted  by  the  TOMCAT2  analysis,  the  VISCAS  [46]  Navier-Stokes  procedure,  and 
experimental  data  [48]  are  illustrated  in  Figs.  29-34.  In  general,  the  agreement  between  the 
predicted  and  experimental  results  is  excellent.  At  positive  incidence  angles,  the  TOMCAT2 
and  VISCAS  procedures  indicate  a  slightly  larger  overspeed  region  near  the  suction  surface 
leading  edge  than  the  experimental  data.  The  TOMCAT2  code  predicts  a  leading  edge 
separation  bubble  at  the  positive  incidence  angles  (see  Fig.  35)  which  was  also  observed  in 
the  experiments  [48].  The  mass  averaged  total  pressure  loss  at  the  exit  pl2uie  of  the  blade 
passage  predicted  by  the  TOMCAT2  analysis  is  compared  to  the  results  of  the  VISCAS 
procedure  and  experimental  data  in  Fig.  36.  At  positive  incidence  angles  the  predicted 
results  from  the  TOMCAT2  analysis  are  in  fair  agreement  with  the  experimental  data, 
while  the  predicted  VISCAS  results  show  somewhat  better  agreement  with  the  experimental 
data.  At  negative  incidence  angles,  the  predicted  total  pressure  loss  levels  from  both  the 
TOMCAT2  and  VISCAS  procedures  become  almost  constant  with  decreasing  incidence. 
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while  the  experimental  data  indicates  decreasing  total  pressure  losses.  These  discrepancies 
are  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  leading  edge  separation  bubble  disappears  at  negative 
incidence  angles,  resulting  in  the  transition  point  moving  downstream  along  the  airfoil.  In 
this  investigation,  however,  the  flow  in  both  Navier-Stokes  simulations  was  asstuned  to  be 
fully  turbulent. 


5.3  Langston  Cascade 


A  set  of  viscous  three-dimensional  numerical  simulations  of  flow  through  the  Langston  low 
speed  tmrbine  cascade  with  a  thin  inlet  boundary  layer  (0.41  cm),  including  heat  traixsfer  and 
transition,  have  been  performed  using  the  TOMCAT3  numerical  procedure  and  the  predicted 
performance  and  heat  transfer  quantities  compared  to  experimental  data  [49,  50].  The  heat 
flux  values  at  the  end  wall  and  airfoil  surfaces  were  specified  to  be  the  same  as  in  Ref.  [50]. 
The  inlet  Mach  number  was  set  to  Mx  =  0.0917  and  the  inlet  flow  angle  was  specified  to  be 
^x  —  44.7  degrees.  The  inlet  Reynolds  number  was  set  to  Rex  =  2.56  x  10*  per  meter  and 
the  ratio  of  the  exit  static  pressure  to  the  inlet  total  pressure  was  fixed  at  P2/Pn  —  0.9847 
based  on  the  experimental  data.  Transition  was  prescribed  to  be  a  function  of  the  span, 
with  the  endwalls  assumed  to  be  fully  turbulent,  and  mid-span  tremsition  beginning  at  the 
25%  axial  chord  location  on  the  suction  surface  according  to  the  experimental  data. 

A  computational  grid  refinement  study  has  been  performed  to  establish  the  grid  den¬ 
sity  required  to  produce  essentially  grid-independent  solutions  in  both  the  blade-to-bl2ule 
and  spanwke  directions.  A  combination  of  two-  and  three-dimensional  simulations  were 
performed  to  establish  the  required  grid  density  and  wall  spacing  in  the  blade-to-blade  di¬ 
rection  to  accurately  predict  turbine  blade  heat  transfer.  As  a  result  of  the  two-dimensional 
simulations,  it  was  determined  that  a  computational  grid  consisting  of  70  x  21  grid  points 
in  the  H-grid  and  131  x  61  grid  points  in  the  0-grid  with  an  average  wall  spacing  of  .00002 
(2/+  =  .059)  produced  grid-independent  solutions.  Once  this  was  established,  a  similar  grid 
topology  and  density  were  used  in  the  blade-to-blade  direction  for  the  three-dimensional  sim¬ 
ulations.  The  wall  spacing  adjacent  to  the  airfoil  surface  was  then  refined  during  a  series  of 
three-dimensional  simulations  to  insure  the  accuracy  of  the  three-dimensional  blade-to-blade 
solution.  Finally,  the  spanwise  computational  grid  was  refined  both  in  terms  of  endwall  sp2u:- 
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ing  and  density  until  the  exit  total  pressure  loss  and  exit  flow  angle  distributions  remained 
unchanged  and  exhibited  close  agreement  with  the  experimental  data. 

A  summary  of  the  cases  executed  during  this  investigation  are  given  in  Table  2.  The 
columns  labelled  ‘Total’  in  Table  2  indicate  area-averaged  values  in  the  spanwise  direction, 
while  the  columns  labelled  ‘Profile’  refer  to  mid-span  values.  The  area-averaged  values 
were  calculated  using  trapezoidal  integration  and  only  the  computational  grid  points  at  the 
experimental  data  locations  were  included  in  the  integration  (a  total  of  13  locations  for  the 
half-span)  in  order  to  be  consistent  with  the  experimental  area-averaged  exit  loss  and  flow 
angle  values.  The  column  labelled  ‘Trns’  indicates  whether  or  not  transition  was  modelled. 
Since  the  geometry  was  symmetric  about  the  mid-span,  the  numerical  simulations  were 
performed  for  only  the  h2Llf-span  and  a  symmetry  boundary  condition  was  used  along  the 
S3munetry  plane.  The  spanwise  grid  densities  given  in  Table  2  are  for  the  half-span  geometry. 
Figure  37,  which  illustrates  the  ‘Total’  exit  flow  angle  and  total  pressure  loss  (see  Eq.  5.4) 
values  as  a  function  of  grid  point  density,  demonstrates  that  a  half-span  grid-independent 
solution  was  obtained  with  approximately  450,000  grid  points.  Except  where  noted,  the 
predicted  results  shown  below  are  for  this  fine  grid  (Case  6)  solution. 

Figure  38  illustrates  an  example  of  the  blade-to-blade  computational  grid  used  in  the  nu¬ 
merical  simulations.  Planes  of  blade-to-blade  computational  grids  such  as  shown  in  Figure  38 
are  stacked  in  the  spanwise  direction  to  create  the  discretized  geometry.  Computational  grid 
lines  are  clustered  adjacent  to  the  airfoil  surface  ^uld  endwall  to  properly  resolve  the  viscous 
flow. 

Figure  39  illustrates  the  predicted  fine  grid  (Case  6)  and  experimentally  measured  pres¬ 
sure  coefficient  distributions  along  the  surface  of  the  airfoil  at  the  2.9,  12.5,  25.0,  and  50.0% 
span  locations,  where  the  pressure  coefficient  is  now  defined  as 

^  2(/>  -  P^) 

and  Vi  is  the  total  inlet  velocity.  Experimental  data  was  taken  on  two  separate  blades  in 
the  cascade  and  both  sets  of  data  are  presented  for  each  spanwise  location.  There  is  close 
agreement  between  the  predicted  results  and  the  experimental  data  for  the  entire  span  of  the 
cascade.  In  both  the  predicted  results  (Cases  4-6  in  Table  2)  and  the  experimental  data  the 
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effects  of  the  endwall  secondary  flow  on  the  pressure  distribution  are  visible  on  the  suction 
surface  of  the  airfoil  near  the  trailing  edge  at  12.5%  span.  This  phenomenon  was  not  present 
in  the  coarser  grid  calculations  (Cases  1-3). 

The  predicted  and  experimental  [50]  endwall  static  pressure  coefficient  contours  are  illus¬ 
trated  in  Figures  40  and  41,  respectively.  Comparison  of  the  two  figures  show  that  the  pre¬ 
dicted  results  and  experimental  data  agree  very  well.  Both  figures  show  a  pressure  “island” , 
corresponding  to  the  minimum  pressure  point,  located  on  the  suction  surface  at  approxi¬ 
mately  60%  axial  chord.  The  predicted  results  also  exhibit  the  characteristic  “footprint” 
of  the  endwall  secondary  flow  on  the  suction  side  of  the  passage,  similar  to  that  observed 
in  computational  studies  for  a  thick  inlet  boundary  layer  [51,  52).  This  suggests  that  the 
boundary  layer  in  the  numerical  procedure  grows  slightly  faster  than  that  observed  experi¬ 
mentally.  In  the  leading  edge  plane,  the  boundao’y  layer  thickness  predicted  by  the  current 
numerical  procedure  is  approximately  4%  greater  than  that  observed  experimentally. 

The  predicted  static  pressure  coefficient  contours  for  the  suction  and  pressure  surfaces  of 
the  airfoil  are  shown  in  Figs.  42  and  43,  while  the  experimental  contours  for  both  surfaces 
are  shown  in  Figs.  44  and  45,  respectively.  It  is  important  to  note  that  Figs.  42  and  43  are 
three-dimensional  renderings  of  the  airfoil  surface,  while  Figs.  44  and  45  are  two-dimensional 
projections  of  the  airfoil  siurface.  There  is  good  agreement  between  the  predicted  results  and 
experimental  data  on  both  surfaces  of  the  airfoil.  The  static  pressure  island  associated  with 
the  minimum  pressure  point,  located  at  38%  axial  chord  on  the  suction  surface,  is  shown 
in  both  the  predicted  and  experimental  results.  The  effects  of  the  endwall  boundary  layer 
are  visible  in  Figs.  42  and  44  just  downstream  of  the  mid-axial  chord  location.  In  both  the 
predicted  results  and  the  experimental  data,  the  static  pressure  changes  very  little  for  the 
first  50%  axial  chord  of  the  pressure  surface  (see  Figs.  43  and  45),  then  decreases  very  rapidly 
as  the  flow  accelerates  near  the  trailing  edge. 

The  predicted  limiting  streamlines  for  the  suction  surface  of  the  airfoil  are  shown  in 
Fig.  46.  Limiting  streamlines  obtained  experimentally  using  surface  flow  visualization  tech¬ 
niques  au:e  included  for  comparison  in  Fig.  47.  The  predicted  limiting  streamlines  (Fig.  46) 
show  close  agreement  with  the  experimental  data.  The  flow  in  the  mid-span  region  of  the 
suction  surface  is  two-dimensionai,  while  the  flow  in  the  endwadl  region  is  highly  three- 
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dimensional.  A  separation  streamline  forms  at  the  airfoil  leading  edge  in  the  endwall  region 
and  extends  spanwise  to  approximately  the  25%  span  position  at  the  trailing  edge.  As 
the  flow  moves  towards  the  exit  of  the  blade  passage,  it  is  forced  towards  mid-span  by  the 
endwall  secondary  flow.  The  predicted  pressure  surface  limiting  streamlines  2ire  shown  in 
Fig.  48.  The  corresponding  experimental  pressure  surface  limiting  streamlines  are  presented 
in  Fig.  49.  The  leading  edge  stagnation  line  is  well  illustrated  in  Fig.  48  and  it  is  evident 
from  both  the  predicted  and  experimental  limiting  streamlines  that  the  flow  on  the  pressure 
surface  is  predominantly  two-dimensional  in  nature. 

The  predicted  endwall  limiting  streamlines  from  the  fine  grid  simulation  are  shown  in 
Fig.  50,  while  the  experimental  endwall  limiting  streamlines  are  shown  in  Fig.  51.  In  both 
Figs.  50  and  51,  a  saddle  point  is  evident  near  the  pressure  surface  leading  edge  of  the 
airfoil.  In  the  numerical  simulation,  the  saddle  point  location  is  predicted  somewhat  further 
upstream  than  that  observed  in  the  experiment.  This  again  indicates  that  the  predicted 
endwall  boundary  layer  is  slightly  too  thick.  In  Ref.  [50],  it  was  demonstrated  that  the 
location  of  the  saddle  point  moves  upstream  as  the  endwall  boundary  layer  is  thickened.  In 
both  Figs.  50  and  51,  the  flow  in  the  leading  edge  region  moves  onto  the  suction  side  of  the 
passage  and  intersects  the  suction  surface  near  the  nunimum  pressure  point.  The  flow  on 
the  pressure  side  of  the  passage  migrates  towards  the  suction  surface,  intersecting  it  in  the 
region  downstream  of  the  minimum  pressure  point. 

To  assess  the  ability  of  the  TOMCATS  analysis  to  predict  heat  transfer,  the  Stanton 
number  was  calculated  along  the  surface  of  the  airfoil  and  compared  with  the  experimental 
data  of  Graiziani  et  al  [50].  Figure  52  compares  the  predicted  suction  surface  mid-span  Stan¬ 
ton  number  distributions  obtained  with  2uid  without  tremsition,  the  predicted  results  from 
the  two-dimensional  simulation,  £md  the  experimental  data.  The  fuUy  turbulent  calculation 
overpredicts  the  Stanton  number  in  the  first  25%  of  the  axial  chord,  demonstrating  the  im¬ 
portance  of  modelling  transition.  As  discussed  earlier,  mid-span  transition  was  prescribed, 
according  to  the  experimental  data,  to  be  instantaneous  at  the  25%  axial  chord  position.  The 
effects  of  transition  are  evident  from  the  rapid  increase  in  the  Stanton  number  at  the  25% 
axial  chord  location.  The  Stanton  number  is  predicted  very  well  ahead  of  transition  but  is 
slightly  underpredicted  aft  of  the  trsuisition  point.  It  has  been  found,  based  upon  a  number 
of  two-dimensional  simulations,  that  this  small  discrepancy  is  due  to  the  instantaneous  tran- 
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sition  model  cuurrently  used  in  the  three-dimensional  procedure.  Very  good  agreement  was 
found  to  exist  between  the  predicted  Stanton  number  distribution  and  the  experimental  data 
in  the  two-dimensional  simulations  when  transition  was  modelled  over  a  region  extending 
between  25  —  60%  axial  chord  (see  Fig.  52). 

A  comparison  of  the  predicted  three-dimensional  mid-span  pressure  surface  Stanton  num¬ 
ber  distribution  with  the  experimental  data  is  presented  in  Fig.  53.  The  three-dimensional 
predicted  results  demonstrate  only  fair  agreement  vdth  the  experimental  data.  A  series  of 
two-dimensional  simulations  were  performed  to  determine  if  the  differences  between  the  pre¬ 
dicted  Stanton  number  and  the  experimental  data  near  the  25%  axial  chord  location  was 
due  to  transition,  similar  to  the  suction  surface.  The  results  from  these  two-dimensional 
simulations  showed  that  transition  had  little  effect  on  the  pressure  side  St2Lnton  number 
distribution  in  this  region  of  the  flow.  The  differences  may  be  due  to  limitations  inherent  to 
the  algebraic  turbulence  model. 

The  predicted  three-dimensional  fine  grid  suction  surface  Stanton  number  contours  are 
shown  in  Fig.  54.  The  experimental  suction  surface  Stanton  number  contours  are  illustrated 
in  Fig.  55.  The  predicted  results  demonstrate  good  quantitative  agreement  with  the  experi¬ 
mental  data,  except  along  the  hub  endwall  downstream  of  the  separation  streamline,  where 
the  experimental  data  indicates  increased  amounts  of  heat  transfer.  In  Fig.  54,  the  variation 
of  the  transition  location  with  span  is  apparent  in  the  leading  edge  endwall  regions.  Both  the 
predicted  resiilts  and  the  experimental  data  indicate  enhanced  heat  transfer  at  the  airfoil 
leading  edge  in  the  endwall  regions  and  large  heat  transfer  gradients  associated  with  the 
endwall  separation  line. 

Figures  56  and  57  illustrate  the  predicted  fine  grid  and  experimental  Stanton  number 
contours  for  the  pressure  surface.  The  predicted  Stanton  number  distribution  shows  good 
agreement  with  the  experimental  data.  Both  the  predicted  results  and  the  experimental  data 
reveal  much  less  heat  transfer  taking  place  on  the  pressure  surface,  as  indicated  by  smaller 
values  of  the  Stanton  number. 

Figures  58  and  59  present  the  predicted  fine  grid  and  experimental  Stanton  number 
contours  for  the  endwall.  In  both  the  predicted  results  and  the  «q>erimental  data,  the 
lowest  values  of  the  endwall  Stanton  number  are  located  on  the  pressure  surface,  beginning 
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just  downstream  of  the  saddle  point  and  extending  to  the  trailing  edge.  In  both  figures, 
a  region  of  increased  heat  transfer  is  located  near  the  suction  surface  leading  edge  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  minimum  pressure  point  on  the  suction  surface.  In  the  wake  region, 
discrepancies  exist  between  the  predicted  results  and  the  experimental  data.  The  predicted 
results  indicate  a  small  amount  of  heat  transfer  in  the  wake  region,  while  the  experimental 
data  indicates  larger  amounts  of  heat  transfer.  These  discrepancies  may  be  partially  due  to 
the  use  of  0-grids  to  discretize  around  the  airfoil  surface.  In  the  wake  region,  the  gradients 
used  in  the  turbulence  model  are  parallel,  rather  than  normal,  to  the  wake.  A  previous 
numerical  study  for  a  multi-stage  compressor,  however,  has  shown  that  this  technique  can 
be  used  to  obtain  accurate  wake  profile  predictions  [53].  Other  than  in  the  wake  region,  the 
predicted  results  show  good  agreement  with  the  experimental  data. 

The  predicted  spanwise  distributions  of  the  total  pressure  loss  coefficient  downstream  of 
the  trailing  edge  for  all  of  the  cases  given  in  Table  2  are  compared  with  the  experimental 
data  in  Fig.  60.  The  total  pressure  loss  coefficient  is  defined  as: 

m  -  p,i) 

/>v,' 

The  mid-span  profile  loss  is  accurately  predicted  using  the  fine  grid,  but  overpredicted  using 
the  coarser  grids.  The  predicted  fine  grid  spanwise  loss  distribution  shows  features  similar 
to  the  experimental  data.  The  profile  loss  at  mid-span  is  predicted  very  well  by  the  current 
procedure,  but  the  peak  loss  region  near  the  25%  span  location  is  not  being  accurately 
predicted.  The  predicted  loss  in  this  region  associated  with  the  secondary  flow  is  predicted 
to  be  lower  and  more  towaurds  mid-spam.  The  smadl  rise  in  the  predicted  loss  distribution  in 
the  endwadl  region  (Cases  5-6)  agrees  well  with  the  experimental  data. 

Table  2  provides  the  au:ea-averaged  totad  pressure  loss  for  each  of  the  curves  shown  in 
Fig.  60.  These  values  of  area- aver aiged  loss  were  computed  using  Cpt  vaJues  at  the  experimen- 
tad  data  locations  in  order  to  be  consistent.  Table  2  shows  that  for  the  finest  grid  solution,  a 
2%  error  exists  between  the  predicted  and  experimental  area-averaged  losses.  The  primary 
source  of  this  error  is  the  underprediction  of  the  secondary  flow  loss  near  the  25%  span  loca¬ 
tion  ais  shown  in  Fig.  60.  Since  am  essentially  grid-independent  solution  wais  achieved  using 
the  finest  grid  (see  Fig.  37),  this  error  can  be  mainly  attributed  to  the  adgebraic  turbulence 
model  and  the  tramsition  model. 
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Figures  61  and  62  illustrate  the  predicted  and  experimental  total  pressure  loss  contours 
at  the  exit  plane  of  the  turbine  passage.  The  effects  of  the  passage  vortex  and  endw£ill  sec¬ 
ondary  flow  on  the  total  pressure  loss  distribution  are  accurately  predicted  by  the  numerical 
analysis.  Both  the  predicted  and  the  experimental  total  pressure  loss  contours  indicate  the 
existence  of  three  peak  loss  regions.  These  peak  loss  regions  may  be  associated  with  three 
separate  vortices  which  forih  a  triangle  bounded  by  the  airfoil  suction  surface  and  the  hub 
endwall.  The  largest  vortex,  associated  with  the  secondary  flow,  is  located  at  the  apex  of 
the  triangle  [50].  By  examining  the  vorticity  field,  it  was  determined  that  the  secondary 
flow  vortex  rotates  in  the  clockwise  direction  (see  Fig.  61).  A  slightly  smaller  vortex,  which 
may  be  associated  with  the  suction  side  leg  of  the  horseshoe  vortex,  rotates  in  the  counter¬ 
clockwise  direction  and  is  located  more  towards  the  mid-span  region  than  the  secondary 
flow  vortex  [50].  The  smallest  vortex,  which  is  probably  associated  with  the  suction  side 
corner  vortex,  also  rotates  in  the  counter-clockwise  direction  and  is  located  closer  to  the  hub 
endwall  than  the  other  two  vortices. 

The  predicted  spanwise  distribution  of  the  gap-averaged  flow  angle  (in  the  pitch-wise 
direction)  downstream  of  the  trailing  edge  for  the  cases  given  in  Table  2  are  compared 
with  the  experimental  data  in  Fig.  63.  The  shape  of  the  predicted  three-dimensional  flow 
angle  distribution  demonstrates  good  qualitative  agreement  with  the  experimental  data,  but 
the  numerical  values  are  uniformly  larger  than  the  experimentally  me2isured  flow  angles  by 
approximately  1  degree.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  experimentally  measured  flow  angles 
are  generally  accurate  to  within  approximately  0.5  degree.  As  shown  in  Table  2,  the  exit 
flow  angle  changed  very  httle  with  increasing  grid  density,  indicating  that  grid  dependence 
is  not  the  cause  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  predicted  and  experimental  flow  angles.  The 
3.5%  difference  between  the  predicted  area-averaged  exit  flow  angle  and  the  experimental 
data  could  possibly  to  be  due  to  inadequacies  in  the  modelling  of  transition  and  turbulence, 
and/or  it  could  be  due  to  a  breakdown  of  the  thin  layer  assumption  in  the  secondary  flow 
regions. 
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Chapter  6 

Numericed  Experiments 


A  series  of  numerical  experiments  have  been  performed  using  the  T0MCAT2  and  T0MCAT3 
analyses  to  simulate  hot  streak  migration  through  the  LSRR  turbine  stage,  including  the 
effects  of  a  surface  heat  flux  and  film  cooling.  The  two-dimensional  numerical  hot  streak 
simulations  include  the  use  of  3-stator /4-rotor/l-hot  streak  and  1-stator/ 1-rotor/ 1 -hot  streak 
configurations  to  study  the  effects  of  blade  count  ratio,  a  rotor  surface  heat  flux,  rotor 
surface  film  coohng,  and  stator  base  cooling  on  the  time-averaged  rotor  surface  temperature. 
The  three-dimensional  numerical  simulations  were  all  performed  for  a  1-stator/l-rotor/l-hot 
streak  configuration  and  include  the  effects  of  a  rotor  surface  heat  flux  and  film  cooling.  The 
Numerical  Experiments  chapter  is  divided  into  three  sections, 

•  The  first  section  describes  the  experimental  apparatus. 

•  The  second  section  describes  the  two-dimensional  and  three-dimensional  adiabatic  hot 
streak  simulations. 

•  The  third  section  describes  the  two-dimensional  and  three-dimensional  hot  streak  sim¬ 
ulations  which  include  the  effects  of  a  surface  heat  flux  and  film  cooling. 

6.1  Experimental  Apparatus 

The  turbine  used  in  the  experimental  tests  was  the  first  stage  of  the  LSRR  [2,  43,  44], 
which  includes  22  stator  airfoils  and  28  rotor  airfoils.  The  LSRR  is  a  large  scale,  low  speed. 
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rotating  wind  tunnel  facility  designed  to  simulate  the  flow  field  in  axial  flow  turbomachines. 
For  the  hot  streak  experiments,  the  LSRR  was  configured  to  resemble  the  first  stage  of  a 
high-pressure  turbine,  typical  of  those  used  in  aircraft  gas  turbine  designs. 

In  the  first  experimental  study  [2],  one  hot  streak  was  introduced  through  a  5.08  cm 
diameter  circular  pipe  at  40%  span,  and  midway  between,  two  stator  airfoils  of  the  LSRR. 
The  temperature  of  the  hot  streak  was  twice  that  of  the  surrounding  inlet  flow,  whereas  the 
static  eind  stagnation  pressures  were  identical  to  the  free  stream.  The  hot  streak  was  seeded 
with  CO2  and  the  path  of  the  hot  streak  was  determined  by  measuring  CO2  concentrations 
at  various  locations  within  the  turbine  stage.  The  flow  conditions  used  in  the  first  experiment 
axe  shown  in  Table  3.  In  the  following  sections,  the  first  experimental  test  will  be  referred 
to  as  the  “circular  hot  streak  #  1  (CHSl)  ”  experiment. 

A  second  experimental  study  [54]  was  conducted  using  the  same  configuration  as  in  the 
CHSl  experiment,  except  that  the  temperature  of  the  hot  streak  was  only  1.2  times  that  of 
the  surrounding  inlet  flow  and  the  flow  coefficient  was  slightly  increased  (see  Table  4).  In 
the  following  sections,  this  experimental  test  will  be  referred  to  as  the  “circular  hot  streak 
#  2  (CHS2)  ”  experiment. 

In  a  third  experimental  study  [55,  56],  one  hot  streak  was  introduced  in  the  form  of  a 
two-dimensional  jet  from  the  hub  to  the  tip  between  two  stator  airfoils  of  the  LSRR.  In  this 
experiment,  the  stator  vanes  were  rotated  down  7  degrees  with  respect  to  the  tangential 
direction  relative  to  the  design  point  operating  conditions.  The  flow  conditions  used  in  the 
third  experimental  test  are  presented  in  Table  5.  In  the  following  sections,  this  experimental 
configuration  will  be  referred  to  as  the  “planar  hot  streak  (PHS)”  experiment. 


6.2  Adiabatic  Simulations 

6.2.1  Two-Dimensional  Simulations 

A  two-dimensional  3-stator/4-rotor/l-hot  streak  and  a  l-stator/l-rotor/l-hot  streak  simula¬ 
tion  have  been  performed  as  part  of  a  numerical  investigation  into  the  effects  of  stator-to- rotor 
blade  count  ratio  on  hot  streak  migration  and  time-averaged  wall  temperature  distributions. 
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In  these  two  simulations,  adiabatic  wall  conditions  were  enforced  on  both  the  stator  and 
rotor  surfaces.  For  both  adiabatic  two-dimensional  simulations,  approximately  six  cycles  at 
3000  time  steps  per  global  cycle  on  a  four  processor  Alliant  FX-80  mini-supercomputer  were 
needed  to  obtain  a  time-periodic  solution.  A  global  cycle  corresponds  to  the  rotor  blade  ro¬ 
tating  through  an  angle  of  2r/iV  where  N  is  the  number  of  stator  blades  (i.e.  N=3  and  N=l). 
Typical  calculations  required  0.00191  seconds  per  grid  point  per  time  step  computation  time. 

A  15%  axial  gap  between  the  stator  and  rotor  was  used  in  both  the  two-dimensional 
adiabatic  simulations,  while  the  experimental  configurations  had  a  65%  axial  gap.  A  15% 
axial  gap  was  chosen  for  the  current  numerical  study  since:  1)  previous  numerical  simula¬ 
tions  [1,  3,  4]  for  the  same  geometry  and  similar  flow  conditions  used  this  axial  gap,  and  2)  a 
large  experimental  data  base  [43]  exists  for  the  15%  axial  gap  test  case.  It  hcis  been  demon¬ 
strated  [44]  that  the  axial  gap  has  no  significant  impact  on  either  the  time-averaged  pressure 
distributions  or  time-averaged  heat  transfer  coefficients  on  the  stator  or  rotor.  Secondary 
flow  and  other  viscous  mechanisms,  however,  can  be  affected  by  the  stator/rotor  axial  gap. 
The  inlet  Maeh  number  to  the  stator  was  0.07  and  the  inlet  flow  was  assumed  to  be  axial. 
The  rotor  rotational  speed  was  468  rpm  and  the  flow  coefficient  was  4>  =  ujU  =  .78.  The 
free  stream  Reynolds  number  was  3.939  x  10®  per  meter.  A  pressure  ratio  of  PtjPn  =  *963 
was  determined  from  the  inlet  total  pressure  and  the  static  pressure  measured  in  the  rotor 
trailing-edge  plane. 

An  accurate  representation  of  the  LSRR  configuration  requires  at  least  11  stator  and 
14  rotor  aurfoils.  For  the  1 -stator/ 1 -rotor  simulation,  the  rescaling  strategy  of  Madavan  et 
al.  [57]  was  used  to  reduce  the  number  of  airfoils  to  one  stator  and  one  rotor.  The  stator  was 
scaled  down  by  a  factor  of  (22/28)  and  it  was  assumed  that  there  were  28  stator  aiirfoils.  The 
pitch  to  chord  ratio  of  the  stator  was  not  changed.  This  is  different  than  the  scaling  strategy 
used  by  Rai  and  Bring  [3]  in  which  the  rotor  was  scaled  by  a  factor  of  (28/22)  and  it  was 
assumed  there  were  22  rotor  airfoils.  Since  the  unsteady  and  hot  streak  effects  are  much  more 
pronounced  in  the  rotor  passage,  the  stator  airfoil  was  rescaled  in  the  current  study  in  order 
to  maintain  similitude  with  the  experimental  rotor  configuration.  For  the  two-dimensional 
3-stator/4-rotor  simulation,  a  reseeding  strategy  was  used  to  reduce  the  number  of  airfoils  to 
3  stators  and  4  rotors.  In  this  case,  it  was  assumed  that  there  were  21  stator  airfoils  and  28 
rotor  airfoils  and  the  stators  were  enlarged  by  the  factor  (22/21). 


For  the  1-stator/l-rotor  simulation,  one  hot  streak  was  introduced  to  the  inlet  of  each 
stator  passage  over  one  quarter  of  the  stator  pitch  and  centered  at  mid-gap.  For  the  3- 
stator/4-rotor  simulation,  one  hot  streak  was  introduced  to  the  inlet  of  every  third  stator 
passage.  Introducing  one  hot  streak  every  third  passage  more  closely  models  the  experiment, 
where  only  one  hot  streak  was  introduced  for  the  entire  turbine  stage.  For  the  3-stator/4- 
rotor  simulation,  the  hot  streaJc  was  introduced  over  a  distance  equal  to  one  quarter  of  a 
stator  pitch  and  centered  at  the  mid-gap  position  between  the  second  and  third  stator.  In 
the  two-dimensional  calculations,  the  temperature  profile  used  at  the  stator  inlet  to  simulate 
the  combustor  hot  streak  consisted  of  a  hyperbolic  tangent  (step-like)  distribution.  The 
temperature  of  the  hot  streak  in  the  current  investigation  is  1.2  times  the  temperature  of 
the  surrounding  inlet  flow.  Shear  layer  instabilities,  caused  by  the  step-like  temperature  pro¬ 
file,  developed  in  the  numerical  simulations  when  the  hot  strecik  temperature  was  increased 
beyond  1.2  times  that  of  the  surrounding  flow. 

For  the  3-stator/4-rotor  simulation,  each  of  the  three  stator  grids  was  constructed  with 
101  X  31  (streamwise  x  tangenticil)  grid  points  in  the  0-grid  and  71  x  51  grid  points  in 
the  H-grid.  Each  of  the  four  rotor  grids  was  constructed  with  101  x  31  grid  points  in  the 
0-grid  and  75  x  51  grid  points  in  the  H-grid.  A  total  of  48,080  grid  points  and  an  average 
blade  wall  spacing  of  5.08  x  10“®  meters  (y"*"  w  1.70)  were  used  in  this  simulation.  For  the 
1-stator/l-rotor  simulation,  the  stator  zone  was  constructed  with  101  x  31  grid  points  in  the 
0-grid  and  75  x  31  grid  points  in  the  H-grid.  The  rotor  zone  was  constructed  with  101  x  31 
grid  points  in  the  0-grid  and  71  x  31  grid  points  in  the  H-grid.  A  total  of  10,788  grid  points 
and  an  average  wall  spacing  of  5.08  x  10“®  meters  (y^  «  1.50)  were  used  in  this  calculation. 
The  grid  topology  used  in  the  1-stator/l-rotor  simulation  is  shown  in  Fig.  64. 

To  ascertain  the  time  periodicity  of  the  solutions,  unsteady  pressure  and  temperature 
data  was  obtained  at  selected  points  along  the  stator  and  rotor  surfaces  over  two  global 
time  cycles.  Figures  65  and  66  show  the  unsteady  pressure  histories  obtained  from  the  3- 
stator /4-rotor  simulation  at  the  mid-axial  chord  location  of  the  stator  and  rotor,  respectively. 
These  two  figures  demonstrate  that  the  simulation  has  achieved  timeperiodicity.  In  Fig.  65, 
the  periodic  changes  in  the  pressure  on  the  stator  surface  aure  related  to  the  rotor  blade 
passing  frequency.  In  Figure  66,  the  predominant  contributions  to  the  periodic  changes  in 
the  pressure  on  the  rotor  surface  are  from  the  passing  stator  blades  and  associated  stator 
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wakes.  However,  a  slight  variation  in  the  pressure  at  the  passing  frequency  of  the  hot  streak 
is  also  visible. 


The  influence  of  the  hot  streak  on  the  surface  temperature  at  the  mid-axial  diord  position 
of  the  stator  and  rotor  as  a  function  of  time  is  shown  in  Figs.  67  and  68.  The  magnitude 
of  the  temperature  variations  on  the  rotor  is  large  due  to  the  rotor  passing  through  the  hot 
streak,  while  only  small  temperature  variations  are  observed  on  the  stator.  The  temperature 
variations  on  the  stator  are  mainly  due  to  the  interaction  effects  of  the  rotor  blade,  since 
the  hot  streak  passes  between  adjacent  stator  blades  without  contacting  the  blade  surfaces. 
Figures  67  and  68  would  suggest  that  there  is  at  most  a  weak  coupling  between  the  pressure 
field  and  temperature  fields. 


Results  of  the  two-dimensional  adiabatic  simulations  have  been  compared  with  the  time- 
averaged  experimental  data  of  Refs.  [2]  and  [43].  Figure  69  shows  a  comparison  of  the 
time-averaged  stator  surface  pressure  distribution  predicted  by  the  numerical  analysis  for 
the  3-stator/4-rotor  and  1-stator/l-rotor  configurations  with  experimental  data  reported  by 
Dring  et  al.  [43].  The  time-averaged  pressure  coefficient  is  defined  as; 


(6.1) 


where  Pavj  is  the  local  time-averaged  pressure  and  Ums  is  the  mid-span  rotor  velocity.  The 
predicted  results  for  the  3-stator/4-rotor  and  1-stator/l-rotor  configurations  exhibit  good 
agreement  with  the  experimental  data.  Figure  70  presents  a  comparison  of  the  predicted 
results  of  the  two  simulations  with  the  experimental  time-averaged  surface  pressure  data  for 
the  rotor.  Excellent  agreement  exists  between  the  numerical  predictions  and  the  data.  The 
predicted  results  shown  in  Figs.  69  and  70  are  also  in  good  agreement  vrith  those  reported  by 
Rai  et  al.  [3,  4]  for  a  similar  1-stator/l-rotor  configuration  with  and  without  a  hot  streak. 
These  figures  substantiate  the  supposition  that  the  hot  streak  has  negligible  effects  on  the 
time-averaged  pressure  fields  of  the  stator  and  rotor  passages. 


A  measure  of  the  unsteadiness  of  the  flow  can  be  obtidned  by  evaluating  the  size  of 
the  surfsice  pressure  fluctuations  on  the  stator  and  rotor.  The  pressure  fluctuations  can  be 
quamtified  through  the  use  of  an  unsteady  pressure  amplitude  coefficient  defined  by: 


(6.2) 
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Figure  71  illustrates  the  predicted  and  experimental  values  of  the  unsteady  pressure  amph- 
tude  coefficient  for  the  surface  of  the  stator.  Good  agreement  exists  between  the  predicted 
3-stator/4- rotor  results  and  the  experimentad  data.  This  figure  shows  that  the  amplitude  of 
the  pressure  variations  is  small  on  the  stator,  except  near  the  trailing  edge.  The  predicted 
results  for  the  1 -stator/ 1 -rotor  configuration  show  larger  pressure  fluctuations  than  both  the 
3-stator/4-rotor  configuration  and  the  experimental  data.  The  larger  fluctuations  are  due  to 
pressure  signals  which  do  not  decay  for  even  blade  count  configurations  [4]  and  the  reflective 
exit  boundary  conditions  used  in  the  numerical  procedure.  Figure  72  illustrates  the  predicted 
and  experimental  values  of  the  unsteady  pressure  amplitude  coefficient  for  the  rotor.  Good 
agreement  exists  between  the  predicted  3-stator/4-rotor  results  and  the  experimental  data 
except  near  the  pressure  surface  trailing  edge,  where  the  pressure  variations  are  greater  than 
those  observed  experimentally.  Again,  the  predicte'’  pressure  fluctuations  for  the  1 -stator/ 1- 
rotor  configuration  are  larger  than  those  predicted  in  the  3-stator/4-rotor  configuration,  as 
well  as  the  experimental  data.  Figures  69-72  illustrate  that  the  stator/rotor  blade  count 
ratio  has  little  effect  on  the  time-averaged  pressure  field,  but  has  considerable  impact  on  the 
unsteady  pressure  field. 


To  quantify  the  effects  of  the  hot  streak  on  the  rotor  surface  time-averaged  temperatures, 
a  temperature  coefficient  is  introduced.  The  temperature  coefficient,  Ct,  is  defined  as  [3,  55]: 


Ct  — 


T  —  Ti  ^  CO2  —  C02amb 

*’'9r/e 


where  T  is  the  local  time-averaged  temperature,  Tavg^ie  is  mid-span  time-averaged  tem¬ 
perature  at  the  rotor  leading  edge,  CO2  is  the  local  time-averaged  CO2  concentration,  and 
C02avgrie  i®  mid-span  time-averaged  CO2  concentration  at  the  rotor  leading  edge.  This 
definition  of  Ct  inherently  includes  a  number  of  2issumptions  regeirding  the  equivalence 
between  the  CO2  concentration  and  the  temperature  distribution.  In  p£irticular,  this  def¬ 
inition  assumes  the  relationship  between  CO2  concentration  and  temperature  distribution 
is  governed  by  only  one  variable,  the  ratio  of  hot  streak  temperature  to  the  free  stream 
temperature, 

Ct  =  /{Ths/Too)  (6.4) 

Previous  experimental  [2]  and  numerical  [3]  investigations  give  valuable  insight  towards  de¬ 
termining  the  validity  of  Elq.(6.3).  These  investigations  showed  that  the  hot  streak  fluid 
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impacts  the  rotor  blaxles  near  the  leading  edge  and  is  quickly  convected  onto  the  pressure 
surface  of  the  airfoil.  This  suggests  that  the  average  temperature  near  the  leading  edge  is 
relatively  insensitive  to  the  number  of  hot  streaks  in  the  turbine.  The  flow  on  the  suction 
surface  of  the  rotor  should  also  be  approximately  independent  of  the  number  of  hot  streaks 
in  the  turbine  because,  1)  the  hot  gases  have  a  natural  tendency  to  migrate  towards  the 
pressure  surface  of  the  rotor,  and  2)  the  hot  fluid  which  does  move  onto  the  suction  surface 
is  rapidly  convected  downstream.  Thus,  Eq.(6.3)  is  probably  adequate  for  correlating  the  ex¬ 
perimental  CO2  concentrations  and  the  numerically  determined  time-averaged  temperatures 
near  the  leading  edge  and  on  the  suction  surface  of  the  rotor. 

The  nature  of  the  flow  on  the  pressure  surface  of  the  rotor,  however,  requires  that  the 
time-averaged  temperature  coefficient  be  a  function  of  several  variables.  The  hot  fluid  will 
linger  on  the  pressure  surface  of  the  blade  for  a  considerable  amount  of  time  because  the 
convection  speeds  are  significantly  lower  than  on  the  suction  surface.  As  the  number  of  hot 
streaks  introduced  at  the  stator  inlet  is  increased,  a  critical  point  is  reached  where  a  second 
(or  possibly  third)  hot  streak  impacts  the  pressure  surface  before  the  hot  fluid  from  the  first 
hot  streak  has  been  convected  downstream  of  the  trailing  edge.  Therefore,  the  temperature 
coefficient  should  include  a  dependence  on  the  number  of  hot  streaks  in  the  turbine,  their 
physical  extent  relative  to  the  cascade  pitch  (i.e.,  the  hot  streaik  solidity),  and  the  residence 
time  of  the  hot  fluid  on  the  pressure  surface, 

Cr  =  /(Wroo,a,<.)  (6.5) 

where  <t  =  NhsI^,,  Njjs  is  the  number  of  hot  streaks,  N,  is  the  number  of  stator  passages, 
and  if  is  the  residence  time  of  the  hot  fluid  on  the  pressure  surface.  In  two-dimensional 
simulations,  the  residence  time  is  a  function  of  the  instantaneous  axial  convection  speed 

=  /(c*)  (6*6) 

In  three-dimensional  simulations  the  residence  time  is  a  function  of  both  the  instantaneous 
axial  and  radial  convection  speeds 

(l.)30  =  /(«».  <v)  (6.7) 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  instantaneous  convection  speed  is  in  fact  a  function  of  the  hot 
streak  to  free  stream  temperature  ratio.  Previous  studies  [2,  3]  have  concluded  that  the 
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velocity  increase  within  the  hot  streak,  relative  to  the  free  stream,  is  a  contributing  factor 
to  the  accmnulation  of  hot  gases  on  the  pressure  surface  of  the  rotor  due  to  the  resulting 
incidence  variation  on  the  rotor.  This  suggests  that  for  a  constant  hot  streak  temperatiure 
ratio,  changes  in  the  free  stream  flow  velocity  (or  flow  coefficient)  will  affect  the  migration 
patterns  of  the  hot  fluid.  Thus, 

CT  =  f{TK,lT^,a,U,<l>)  (6.8) 

where  4>  is  the  flow  coefficient.  In  addition,  the  temperature  coefficient  should  also  include 
a  shape  factor  which  accounts  for  the  geometry  of  the  hot  streak, 

Ct  =  f{Th,/Too,<r,tr,<l>^S)  (6.9) 

where  S  is  some  shape  factor.  Finally,  the  temperature  coefficient  should  account  for  any 
differences  between  the  experimental  and  munerical  data  sampling  techniques.  In  the  nu- 
mericsJ  simulations,  the  temperature  at  the  surface  is  known  directly.  In  the  experimental 
simulations,  the  CO2  concentrations  are  determined  by  drawing  gas  samples  through  the  air¬ 
foil  surface  static  pressure  taps.  The  suction  force  used  to  sample  the  CO2  is  not  regulated, 
and  may  be  large  enough  to  cause  CO2  from  well  above  the  surface  to  be  included  in  the 
sample.  Thus,  the  experimental  CO2  concentration  data  may  actually  be  representative  of 
the  flow  conditions  some  distance  6  above  the  airfoil  surface.  If  the  experimental  values  of 
6,  which  are  probably  a  function  of  location  on  the  airfoil  surface  and  boimdary  layer  thick¬ 
ness,  are  known  then  the  predicted  temperature  field  from  the  numerical  simulations  can 
be  interrogated  at  these  locations.  Therefore,  the  definition  of  the  temperature  coefficient 
given  in  Eq.(6.3)  should  be  expected  to  reveal  trends,  but  not  necessarily  provide  a  direct 
correlation,  between  the  experimental  data  and  numerical  results. 

Figure  73  compar«i  the  predicted  3-stator/4- rotor  and  1-stator/ 1-rotor  time-averaged 
temperature  coefficient  distributions  with  the  CHSl  and  CHS2  experimental  data  [2,  54]. 
Also  included  in  Fig.  73  are  the  two-dimensional  numerical  results  of  Rai  and  Dring  (1- 
stator/l-rotor)  [3]  and  Krouthen  and  Giles  (1-stator/ 1-rotor,  data  rescaled)  [58].  The  time- 
averaged  temperature  coefficient  distribution  for  the  current  1-statoi/l-rotor  hot  streak  cal¬ 
culation  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  reported  by  Rai  and  Dring  [3],  except  for  a  small 
difference  on  the  pressure  surface.  The  predicted  time-averaged  temperature  coefficient  dis¬ 
tribution  for  the  pressure  surface  of  the  3-stator/4-rotor  simulation  is  similar  to  that  of 
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the  1 -stator/ 1 -rotor  calculation,  but  the  suction  surface  temperature  coefficient  distribution 
shows  lower  time-averaged  temperatures  than  that  predicted  in  the  1-stator/l-rotor  calcu¬ 
lation.  The  lower  suction  surface  temperatures  predicted  in  the  3-stator/4-rotor  simulation 
may  be  the  result  of  introducing  one  hot  streak  every  third  stator  passage,  instead  of  one  hot 
streak  in  each  stator  passage.  The  temperature  coefficient  distribution  obtained  by  Krouthen 
and  Giles  [58]  is  similar  to  the  present  3-stator/4- rotor  prediction.  All  of  the  two-dimensional 
numerical  simulations  shown  in  Fig.  73  predict  nearly  equal  time-averaged  temperatures  on 
the  pressure  and  suction  surfaces,  and  exhibit  only  fair  agreement  with  the  experimental 
data  for  a  hot  streak  temperature  ratio  of  1.2  (CHS2).  The  experimental  data  for  a  hot 
streak  temperature  ratio  of  2.0  (CHSl)  shows  a  much  higher  pressure  surface  temperature 
than  all  of  the  the  two-dimensional  numerical  predictions  and  the  CHS2  experimental  data. 

The  segregation  of  the  hot  gases  to  the  pressure  side  of  the  rotor  passage  has  been,  until 
this  time,  believed  to  be  caused  solely  by  the  relative  inlet  angle  difference  between  the  hot 
streak  and  the  surrounding  fluid  at  the  inlet  to  the  rotor  passage  [2].  Results  of  the  two- 
dimensional  simulations  confirm  experimental  observations  which  indicate  that  the  static 
pressure,  total  pressure,  and  absolute  flow  angle  are  the  same  in  the  hot  streak  as  in  the 
surrounding  fluid  at  the  stator  exit.  The  difference  in  the  total  temperature  between  the 
hot  streak  and  the  surrounding  fluid  results  in  an  absolute  velocity  difference  equal  to  the 
square  root  of  the  ratio  of  the  hot  streak  £ind  surrounding  fluid  temperatures.  In  the  relative 
frame,  a  difference  in  the  rotor  relative  inlet  angle  and  velocity  results.  As  a  result,  the  hot 
streak  fluid  moves  towards  the  pressure  surface  at  a  higher  relative  velocity  compared  to  the 
surrounding  fluid  [2].  Time-averaged  static  temperature  contours  for  the  rotor  passage  of  the 
two-dimensional  3-stator/4-rotor  configuration  are  shown  in  Fig.  74.  Although  the  hot  streak 
fluid  accumulates  near  the  pressure  side  of  the  rotor,  the  hot  fluid  does  not  penetrate  the 
boundary  layer  to  the  surface  of  the  rotor  blade.  The  thin  layer  of  cooler  fluid  which  exists 
between  the  hot  fluid  and  rotor  pressure  surface  helps  explain  the  relatively  flat  temperature 
coefficient  profiles  shown  in  Fig.  73  for  the  two-dimensional  solutions. 

To  gain  better  insight  into  the  unsteady  phenomena  within  the  turbine  stage,  animated 
sequences  of  the  flow  field  were  created  using  procedures  described  in  Ref.  [30].  Figure  75 
shows  the  temperature  field  at  one  instant  in  time  during  the  animated  sequence.  The  hot 
streak  is  undisturbed  as  it  migrates  through  the  stator  passage,  except  that  the  width  of 
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the  hot  streak  decreases  due  to  flow  2M:celeration.  The  geometry  of  the  turbine  rotor  blades 
is  such  that  the  hot  streak  impinges  first  on  the  pressure  surface,  then  wraps  around  the 
leading  edge  and  moves  along  the  suction  surface.  As  a  result  of  this  movement,  the  rotor 
pressure  surface  temperatiure  does  not  peak  until  some  time  after  the  rotor  blade  interacts 
with  the  hot  streak.  The  hot  streak  assumes  a  ‘V’  shape  as  it  continues  to  convect  through 
the  rotor  passage. 

To  determine  the  role  of  hot  streak  shape  on  the  hot  fluid  migration  patterns,  a  1- 
stator/l-rotor/l-hot  streak  simulation  was  performed  and  compared  to  the  experimental 
planar  hot  streak  (PHS)  data  [55,  56].  In  this  hot  streak  simulation,  the  stator  grid  system 
was  constructed  with  101  x  31  grid  points  in  the  0-grid  tind  85  x  51  grid  points  in  the 
H-grid.  The  rotor  grid  system  was  constructed  with  101  x  31  grid  points  in  the  0-grid  and 
78  X  51  grid  points  in  the  H-grid.  A  total  of  14,575  grid  points  were  used  in  this  simulation. 
The  stator  airfoils  had  an  average  y'*'  value  of  0.84,  while  the  rotor  airfoils  had  an  average 
y'*'  value  of  0.70.  Figure  76  illustrates  the  grid  topology  used  in  the  numerical  simulations, 
where  every  other  grid  point  in  the  0-grid  hM  been  omitted  for  clarity. 

The  flow  conditions  used  in  the  numerical  simulation  of  the  planar  hot  streak  are  shown  in 
Table  5,  with  the  exception  that  in  the  numerical  simulation  a  flow  coeflBcient  of  ^  =  .385  was 
used.  The  flow  coefficient  used  in  the  numerical  simulation  was  chosen  to  alleviate  a  pressure 
surface  separation  bubble  which  occurred  at  a  flow  coefficient  of  ^  =  .35.  The  difference  in 
the  numerical  and  experimental  flow  coefficients  equates  to  the  numerical  simulation  being 
performed  at  approximately  3  degrees  more  positive  incidence  at  the  rotor  inlet  than  in 
the  experiment.  This  increase  in  incidence  corresponds  to  only  a  10%  shift  in  the  spanwise 
location  (towards  the  tip)  at  which  the  numerical  simulation  was  performed,  to  a  position 
located  at  60%  spsui.  A  pressure  ratio  of  P2lPti  =  .9630  was  determined  from  the  inlet  total 
pressure  and  the  static  pressure  measured  in  the  rotor  trailing-edge  plaine. 

Figure  77  illustrates  the  predicted  stator  surface  time-averaged  pressure  coefficient  dis¬ 
tribution.  Unfortunately,  no  experimental  time-averaged  pressure  data  was  available  for 
the  stator  airfoils.  Figure  78  shows  the  predicted  and  experimental  [43]  rotor  surface  time- 
averaged  pressure  coefficient  distributions.  Excellent  agreement  exists  between  the  predicted 
results  and  the  experimental  data  for  the  rotor,  except  near  the  suction  surface  leading  edge 
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where  the  numerical  simulation  predicts  a  strong  overspeed.  This  discrepancy  is  proba¬ 
bly  due  to  the  difference  (3  deg)  in  the  time-averaged  incidence  to  the  rotor  between  the 
numerical  simulation  and  the  experiment  [43]. 

Figure  79  illustrates  the  experimental  time-averaged  CO2  concentration  contours  for 
the  rotor  surface.  The  movement  of  the  hot  streak  fluid  from  leading  edge  to  the  trailing 
edge  of  the  pressiire  surface  at  approximately  constant  spanwise  locations  indicates  the 
two-dimensional  nature  of  the  hot  streak.  Conspicuously  absent  is  the  radial  migration 
of  the  hot  streak  on  the  pressure  surface  observed  both  experimentally  [2],  and  in  previous 
numerical  simulations  [9, 59]  for  a  circular  hot  streak.  Figure  80  compares  the  predicted  time- 
averaged  temperature  coefficient  (Eq.(6.3))  distribution  along  the  surface  of  the  rotor  to  the 
experimental  data  taken  at  mid-span.  The  predicted  numerical  results  exhibit  fair  agreement 
with  the  experimental  data.  The  numerical  simulation  underpredicts  the  temperature  near 
the  pressure  surface  leading  edge,  and  also  predicts  a  rapid  temperature  fall-off  on  the  suction 
surface  which  is  not  observed  in  the  experimental  data.  In  an  attempt  to  discover  the  source 
of  the  discrepancies  between  the  numerical  and  experimental  temperature  distributions,  the 
time-averaged  temperature  profiles  were  plotted  at  three  locations  along  the  pressure  surface 
of  the  rotor  (see  Fig.  81).  Time-averaged  boundary  layer  edge  locations  are  also  included 
in  Figure  81.  At  25%  axial  chord  the  maximum  temperature  in  the  boimdary  layer  occurs 
off  the  surface,  approximately  one-third  the  distance  to  the  boundary  layer  edge.  Similarly, 
at  50%  axial  chord  the  maximum  temperature  in  the  bound2j’y  layer  occurs  weU  above  the 
rotor  surface.  At  75%  axial  chord,  however,  the  time-averaged  boundary  layer  is  noticeably 
thinner  and  the  nuodmum  time-averaged  temperature  occurs  at  the  rotor  surface.  A  general 
observation  drawn  from  this  investigation  is  that  as  the  boimdary  layer  becomes  thinner,  the 
maximum  temperature  in  a  given  boundary  layer  profile  moves  closer  to  the  airfoil  surface. 

Using  Fig.  81  as  a  guide,  and  expanding  upon  the  earlier  discussion  of  the  temperature 
coefficient,  it  is  believed  that  one  factor  which  may  contribute  to  the  discrepancies  between 
the  experimental  data  and  the  two-dimensional  simulation  is  the  method  of  experimental 
data  acquisition  at  the  rotor  surface.  In  the  experiment,  the  CO2  concentrations  along 
the  surface  of  the  rotor  were  determined  by  drawing  samples  of  the  gas  in  through  static 
pressure  taps.  The  suction  force  may  cause  CO2  gas  from  well  above  the  airfoil  surface  to  be 
included  in  the  sample.  To  test  this  hypothesis,  the  time-averaged  temperature  coefficient 
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was  redefined  as: 


Ct  =  (6.10) 

where  Tu  is  the  time-averaged  temperature,  area-averaged  over  a  given  boimdary  layer  pro¬ 
file.  Figure  82  compares  the  predicted  results  using  the  modified  temperature  coefi^ci^t 
definition  with  the  experimental  data.  Excellent  agreement  now  exists  between  the  predicted 
and  experimental  results.  A  comparison  of  Figures  80  and  82  reveals  that  the  predicted  sur¬ 
face  temperature  is  approximately  equal  to  the  area-averaged  temperature  in  the  boundary 
layer,  except  in  the  leading  edge  region.  Figure  82  shows  that  two-dimensional  simulations 
can  be  used  to  provide  guidance  as  to  when  and  where  rotor  surface  temperatures  will  ex¬ 
ceed  allowable  limits.  This  is  an  important  finding  which  shows  that  under  certain  conditions 
costly  and  time  consuming  three-dimensional  simulations  of  hot  streak  migration  may  not 
need  to  be  executed  to  determine  if  rotor  pressure  surface  burning  is  likely.  This  simulation 
ailso  underscores  the  need  for  including  the  additional  dependencies  discussed  earlier  in  the 
relationship  between  the  experimental  CO2  and  numerical  temperature  distributions. 

6.2.2  Three-Dimensional  Simulations 

An  adiabatic  three-dimensional  1-stator/l-rotor/l-hot  streak  simulation  with  a  hot  streak 
temperature  20  percent  greater  tham  the  free  stream  temperature  has  been  performed  to 
establish  the  effects  of  combustor  hot  streak  migration  on  the  time-averaged  rotor  surface 
temperature  distribution.  In  this  nvunerical  simulation,  one  hot  streak  was  introduced  though 
a  5.08  cm  circular  region  at  the  inlet  of  each  stator  passage,  corresponding  to  the  5.08  cm 
diameter  pipe  used  in  the  CHSl  and  CHS2  experiments  [2,  54],  The  center  of  the  hot  streak 
was  located  at  the  mid-gap,  40%  span  location.  Figure  83  illustrates  a  perspective  view  of 
the  hot  streak  at  various  axial  locations  within  the  stator  passage.  The  circular  nature  and 
intensity  of  the  hot  streak  are  maintained  as  the  hot  streak  is  convected  through  the  stator 
passage.  A  15%  axial  gap  was  used  between  the  rotor  and  stator  airfoils.  The  inlet  Mach 
number  and  rotor  rotation  speed  are  given  in  Table  3.  The  flow  coefficient  in  the  numerical 
simulations  was  ^  =  0.78  2uid  a  pressure  ratio  of  P2/Pti  =  .9630  was  determined  from  the 
inlet  total  pressure  and  the  static  pressure  measured  in  the  rotor  tr2uling  edge  plane. 

For  this  three-dimensional  simulation,  the  stator  grid  system  was  constructed  with  101  x 


21  grid  points  in  each  spanwise  O-grid  and  58  x  31  grid  points  in  each  spanwise  H-grid.  The 
rotor  grid  system  was  constructed  with  101  x  21  grid  points  in  each  spanwise  O-grid  and 
60  X  31  grid  points  in  each  spanwise  H-grid.  A  total  of  51  0-H  grid  planes  were  distributed 
in  the  spanwise  direction.  The  rotor  region  had  a  tip  clearance  grid  system  that  contained 
101  X  11  grid  points  in  each  of  7  spanwise  locations.  A  total  of  410,677  grid  points  were 
used  in  the  three-dimensional  simulation.  A  wall  spacing  of  1.27  x  10"®  meters  (j/"*"  «  4)  was 
used  in  the  blade-to-blade  direction,  while  a  wall  spacing  of  7.62  x  10"'*  meters  (y"*"  «  20) 
was  used  in  the  spanwise  direction.  The  experimental  rotor  has  a  tip  gap  equal  to  1%  of  the 
rotor  span,  while  the  tip  clearance  in  the  three-dimensional  simulation  was  equal  to  3.9% 
of  the  rotor  span.  A  larger  tip  clearance  was  used  in  the  numerical  simulation  than  in  the 
experiment  because  the  grid  required  to  resolve  the  circular  nature  of  the  hot  streak  in  the 
mid-span  region  forced  the  relaxation  of  the  grid  line  spacing  in  the  spanwise  direction  at 
the  hub  endwall  and  in  the  tip  clearance  region.  Unlike  the  two-dimensional  simulations, 
the  rotor  geometry  was  scaled  in  the  three-dimensional  simulations  to  be  consistent  with 
previous  three-dimensional  simulations  [1,  9].  A  spanwise  section  of  the  three-dimensional 
computational  grid  topology  is  shown  in  Fig.  84. 

The  three-dimensional  calculation  was  performed  on  the  NAS  Cray  2  and  Cray  YMP 
supercomputers  located  at  the  NASA  Ames  Research  Center.  Seven  cycles  at  2000  time 
steps  per  cycle  were  needed  to  obtain  time-periodic  solutions.  This  calculation  required 
approximately  0.000263  seconds  per  grid  point  per  time  step  computation  time  on  the  Cray 
2. 


In  this  three-dimensional  simulation,  adiabatic  boundary  conditions  were  enforced  along 
the  surface  of  the  rotor.  To  be  certain  of  the  time  periodicity  of  the  three-dimensional  tem¬ 
perature  field,  unsteady  temperature  data  was  obtained  at  the  the  mid-axial  chord  location 
on  the  pressure  and  suction  surfaces  of  the  rotor  at  the  2,  25,  50,  75  and  98%  span  locations 
(see  Figs.  85-89).  These  figures  confirm  that  the  temperature  field  is  periodic.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  the  temperature  field  did  not  become  periodic  until  two  global  cycles  after  the 
pressure  field  became  periodic. 

As  part  of  the  numerical  investigation,  the  predicted  unsteady  pressures  and  temperatures 
have  been  time- averaged  and  compared  to  experimental  data  [43].  Figure  90  illustrates  the 
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predicted  and  experimental  time-averaged  pressure  coefficient  distributions  on  the  stator  at 
2,  12,5,  25,  50,  75,  87.5  and  98%  span  locations.  In  general,  there  is  good  agreement  between 
the  predicted  results  and  the  experimental  data.  The  predicted  results  also  agree  well  with 
those  presented  by  Rai  [1]  and  Madavcin  et  al.  [57]. 

Predicted  and  experimental  time-averaged  pressure  coefficient  distributions  for  the  rotor 
at  the  2,  12.5,  25,  50,  75,  87.5  and  98%  span  loc^ations  are  shown  in  Fig.  91.  Good  agreement 
between  the  predicted  results  and  the  experimental  data  is  observed  from  the  hub  to  the  mid¬ 
span  location  of  the  rotor.  Some  discrepancies  between  the  predicted  and  the  experimental 
pressure  distributions  are  evident  on  the  suction  surface  of  the  rotor,  however,  from  the 
mid-span  location  out  to  the  tip.  These  discrepancies  are  probably  caused  by  the  stronger 
secondary  flows  which  arose  in  the  calculation  due  to  the  relatively  large  tip  clearance. 

Figure  92  shows  the  predicted  and  experimental  values  of  the  unsteady  pressure  amplitude 
coefficient  for  the  mid-span  section  of  the  stator.  The  predicted  suction  surface  pressure 
fluctuations  near  the  trailing  edge  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  expenment2d  data  and  the 
two-dimensional  results  shown  in  Fig.  71.  In  addition,  the  pressure  amplitude  coefficient  on 
the  pressure  surface  does  not  rise  near  the  trailing  edge  compared  to  the  experimental  data 
and  predicted  two-dimensional  results  (see  Fig.  71).  Figure  93  illustrates  the  predicted  and 
experimental  values  of  the  unsteady  pressure  amplitude  coefficient  for  the  mid-span  section  of 
the  rotor.  Fair  agreement  exists  between  the  predicted  results  and  experimental  data,  as  the 
predicted  results  show  larger  pressure  fluctuations  than  those  observed  experimentally  and 
predicted  two- dimensionally  (see  Fig.  72).  The  stator  and  rotor  pressure  amphtude  results 
shown  in  Figs.  92  and  93  are  similar  to  the  coarse  grid  predictions  of  Rai  [Ij.  Madavan  et 
al.  [57]  showed  that  the  pressure  amplitudes  on  both  the  stator  and  rotor  are  sensitive  to 
the  computational  grid  density.  The  results  shown  in  Figs.  92  and  93  are  predicted  using 
the  same  fine  computational  grid  density  as  Madavan  et  al.  [57].  However,  the  wall  spacing 
used  in  the  current  calculation  was  increased  in  order  to  yield  a  nearly  uniform  grid  near 
mid-span/mid-gap,  which  was  necessary  to  maintain  a  circular  hot  streak.  Comparison 
between  the  current  results  and  those  of  Rai  [1]  and  Madavan  et  al.  [57]  show  that  the 
predicted  pressure  amplitude  is  not  only  sensitive  to  computationjil  grid  density,  but  also 
to  the  spanwise  distribution  of  grid  points.  Figures  90-93  again  suggest  that  the  hot  streak 
does  not  affect  the  pressure  field. 
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Figure  94  illustrates  the  predicted  time-averaged  temperature  coefficient  (Eq.(6.3))  dis¬ 
tribution  from  the  three-dimensional  adiabatic  hot  streak  simulation  and  the  experimental 
data  [2,  55]  for  the  mid-span  section  of  the  rotor.  Also  included  in  Fig.  94  are  the  three- 
dimensional  3'Stator/ 4-rotor/ 1 -hot  streak  inviscid  (with  viscous  modelling)  results  of  Taka- 
hashi  et.  al.  [55,  59].  The  three-dimensional  Navier-Stokes  simulation  predicts  time-averaged 
pressure  surface  temperatures  which  are  significantly  higher  than  either  the  CHSl  or  CHS2 
experimental  data  indicates,  while  the  three-dimensional  inviscid  calculation  exhibits  fair 
agreement  with  the  experimental  data.  It  is  believed  that  the  magnitude  of  the  time-averaged 
temperatures  in  the  Navier-Stokes  simulation  is  large  due  to  long  hot  streak  residence  times 
(see  Section  5.2.1)  on  the  rotor  pressure  surface.  In  this  numerical  1-stator/l-rotor/l-hot 
streak  simulation,  the  hot  fluid  from  two  additional  hot  streaks  impacts  the  pressure  sur¬ 
face  before  the  first  hot  streak  has  been  convected  downstream.  The  predicted  results  of 
the  current  Navier-Stokes  simulation  do  indicate  that  pressure  surface  heating  could  become 
significantly  more  severe  when  the  turbine  contains  multiple  hot  streaks.  The  hot  streak  res¬ 
idence  time  on  the  rotor  pressure  surface  is  not  as  large  in  the  inviscid  3'Stator/4-rotor/l-hot 
streak  calculation  of  Takahashi  as  in  the  viscous  simulation  because  the  hot  streak  solidity, 
<T  is  .much  lower  and  the  inviscid  flow  assumption  results  in  higher  near-surface  convection 
speeds. 

On  the  suction  surface  of  the  rotor,  the  current  Navier-Stokes  simulation  correctly  pre¬ 
dicts  the  rapid  fall-off  of  the  time-averaged  temperature,  while  the  inviscid  solution  of  Taka¬ 
hashi  exhibits  a  nearly  constant  temperature.  As  discussed  in  Section  5.2.1,  the  definition 
of  the  time-averaged  temperature  coefficient  given  by  Eq.(6.3)  should  be  approximately  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  number  of  hot  streaks  and  the  hot  streak  residence  time.  The  fact  that  the 
Navier-Stokes  solution  shows  closer  agreement  with  the  experimental  data  than  the  inviscid 
solution  on  the  suction  surface  of  the  rotor  suggests  that  the  secondary  and  wall  layer  flows 
play  an  important  role  in  determining  the  rotor  surface  temperature  distributions. 

The  rotor  surface  temperature  coefficient  contours  predicted  in  the  three-dimensional 
adiabatic  simulation  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  95,  while  the  CHSl  experimental  [2]  contours  are 
shown  in  Fig.  96.  The  predicted  contour  patterns  are  similar  to  the  experimental  contours, 
except  near  the  pressure  surface  traihng  edge  where  the  numerical  contours  do  not  close  as 
the  experimentiil  data  indicates.  The  differences  between  the  prediction  and  the  experiment 
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coincide  with  those  shown  in  Fig.  94  for  the  mid-span  pressure  surface,  near  the  trailing 
edge.  Both  the  numerical  and  experimental  results  indicate  that  the  hot  fluid  spreads  over 
the  entire  pressure  surface  of  the  rotor,  while  on  the  suction  surface,  the  hot  fluid  is  generally 
confined  to  the  mid-span  region  by  the  strong  endwall  and  secondary  flows.  Figure  97  shows 
a  three-dimensional  perspective  of  the  predicted  time-averaged  temperature  contours  on  the 
pressure  surface  of  the  rotor  to  give  a  better  understanding  of  where  the  high  temperature 
regions  are  located. 

A  series  of  flow  field  animations  were  created  from  the  predicted  results  of  the  three- 
dimensional  adiabatic  simulation  [30].  A  sequence  from  the  animation  of  the  T  =  l.OSToo 
temperature  isotherm  at  four  instants  in  time  during  a  global  cycle  are  shown  in  Figs.  98 
and  99.  These  four  instants  in  time  correspond  to  0,  25,  50  and  75%  of  the  global  cycle. 
Figure  98  shows  the  isotherm  from  a  viewing  position  that  displays  the  pressure  surface  of 
the  stator  blades  and  the  suction  surface  of  the  rotor  blades.  Figure  99  shows  the  isotherm 
from  a  viewing  position  that  displays  the  suction  surface  of  the  stator  blades  and  the  pressure 
surface  of  the  rotor  blades.  This  sequence  of  pictures  illustrates  the  migration  of  the  hot 
streak  through  the  stator  passage  and  how  it  is  broken  into  discrete  spherical  eddies  as  it 
interacts  with  the  passing  rotor  blades.  The  hot  fluid  remains  on  the  pressure  surface  of  the 
rotor  for  a  long  period  of  time  after  it  encounters  the  hot  streak  (due  to  the  low  convection 
speeds),  eventually  migrating  towards  the  pressure  surface  tip,  where  it  leaks  over  onto  the 
suction  surface.  Figure  99  shows  that  the  residence  time  of  the  hot  streak  fluid  on  the  rotor 
pressure  surface  is  Icirge  enough  to  allow  two  additional  hot  streaks  to  impact  the  surface 
before  the  hot  gsises  of  the  initicd  hot  streak  are  convected  downstream.  On  the  suction 
surface,  the  endwall  secondary  flow  forces  the  hot  fluid  towards  the  mid-span  region  of  the 
blade,  where  it  is  rapidly  convected  downstream. 


6.3  Heat  Transfer  and  Film  Cooling  Simulations 

6.3.1  Two-Dimensional  Simulations 

Thermal  fatigue  due  to  combustor  hot  streaks  can  greatly  reduce  the  hfe  of  a  turbine  rotor 
b  ade.  One  technique  for  alleviating  the  adverse  effects  of  combustor  hot  streaks  is  to  film 
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cool  the  surface  of  the  rotor  blade.  Therefore,  a  series  of  two-dimensional  1-stator/l-rotor/l- 
hot  streak  simulations  with  film  cooling  and  a  specified  heat  flux  have  been  performed.  In 
this  investigation,  the  number  and  location  of  the  film  cooling  holes,  the  fluid  injection 
velocity,  and  the  level  of  the  surface  heat  flux  were  all  varied  to  obtain  both  the  qualitative 
and  quantitative  chaxacteristics  of  different  film  cooling  schemes.  The  flow  conditions  used 
in  the  film  cooling  simulations  are  representative  of  the  circular  hot  streak  (CHS2)  and  are 
shown  in  Table  4. 

The  computational  grid  topology  used  in  the  two-dimensional  film  cooling  simulations  is 
similar  to  that  used  in  previous  adiabatic  simulations.  The  stator  grid  was  constructed  with 
101  X  31  grid  points  in  the  inner  0-grid  and  75  x  31  points  in  the  outer  H-grid.  The  rotor 
grid  was  constructed  with  101  x  31  grid  points  in  the  0-grid  and  71  x  31  points  in  the  H-grid. 
The  average  wall  value  of  y'*'  was  approximately  0.80  for  stator  and  0.75  for  the  rotor. 

In  the  first  portion  of  the  film  cooling  investigation,  the  impact  of  film  cooling  injection 
hole  location  was  studied.  Since  the  current  goal  of  film  cooling  is  to  alleviate  the  excessive 
temperatures  and  thermal  gradients  which  are  observed  on  the  pressure  surface  of  first  stage 
turbine  rotor  blades  in  the  presence  of  hot  streaks,  a  film  cooling  injection  hole  (consisting 
of  two  adjacent  streamwise  computational  grid  points)  was  located  at  approximately  27%  of 
the  axial  chord  on  the  pressure  surface  of  the  rotor  airfoil.  The  fluid  was  injected  at  a  velocity 
equal  to  0.2  times  that  of  the  inlet  free  stream  velocity  and  at  an  angle  of  10  degrees  with 
respect  to  the  local  surface  tangent.  The  temperature  of  the  injected  fluid  was  specified  to  be 
520°  Rankine  (compared  to  530°  Rankine  for  the  free  stream  and  636°  within  the  hot  streak) 
and  the  density  ratio  was  chosen  such  that  the  static  pressure  at  the  injection  location  was 
equal  to  the  time-averaged  static  pressure  obtained  in  the  absence  of  film  cooling.  These  film 
cooling  parameters  were  chosen  to  be  representative  of  those  used  in  actual  turbines  [60].  It 
is  important  that  the  injected  fluid  does  not  initiate  boundary  layer  separation,  reducing  the 
turbine  efficiency.  Figure  100,  which  illustrates  time-averaged  velocity  vectors  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  film  cooling  injection  hole,  indicates  that  the  specified  film  coohng  conditions  do  not 
cause  boundary  layer  separation  in  the  time-averaged  flow  field. 

The  time-averaged  pressure  coefficient  distributions  for  the  surface  of  the  rotor,  with  and 
without  the  influence  of  film  cooling,  are  shown  in  Fig.  101.  Also  included  in  Fig.  101  are 
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the  maximum  and  minimum  pressure  coefficient  distributions  for  the  film  cooling  simulation. 
The  equations  for  the  maximum  and  minimum  pressure  coefficients  axe  obtained  by  repl2u:ing 
Pavg  in  Eq.(6.1)  with  Pmax  and  Pmim  respectively.  As  Fig.  101  illustrates,  the  time-averaged 
pressure  coefficient  distributions  for  the  simulations  with  and  without  film  cooling  are  nearly 
identical.  The  maximum  and  minimum  pressure  coefficient  distributions  for  the  two  cases 
exhibit  similar  agreement,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  film  cooling  injection  hole,  where  the 
specified  film  cooling  conditions  force  the  local  pressure  to  match  the  time-averaged  pressure. 

Figure  102  illustrates  the  time-averaged  rotor  surface  temperature  coefficient  distribution 
for  this  simulation,  where  the  temperature  coefficient  definition  is  the  same  as  in  Elq.  (6.3). 
Equation  (6.3)  is  similar  to  the  definition  of  the  film  cooling  effectiveness  parameter,  which 
is  obtained  if  the  time-averaged  temperature  at  the  rotor  leading  edge  (Tavgrie)  Eq.  (6.3) 
is  replaced  by  the  film  cooling  temperature.  Also  included  in  Fig.  102  is  the  temperature 
coefficient  distribution  for  the  two-dimensional  1-stator/l-rotor  hot  streak  simulation  with¬ 
out  film  cooling.  A  substantial  reduction  of  the  time-averaged  temperature  on  the  rotor 
pressure  surface  is  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  film  cooling  hole.  As  the  cooling  fluid  is 
convected  downstream  and  away  from  the  airfoil  surface,  the  time-averaged  surface  temper¬ 
ature  increases  due  to  the  influence  of  the  hot  streak.  The  time-averaged  temperature  on 
the  suction  surface  of  the  rotor  is  basically  unaffected  by  the  pressure  surface  film  cooling. 

In  an  effort  to  further  reduce  the  time-averaged  temperature  along  the  rotor  pressure 
surface,  a  second  film  cooling  hole  (again  modelled  with  two  computational  grid  points) 
was  added  at  approximately  47%  axial  chord  on  the  pressure  surface.  Shown  in  Fig.  103 
are  the  time-averaged  temperature  coefficient  distributions  from  the  simulation  without  film 
cooling,  from  the  film  cooling  simulation  using  one  injection  hole,  and  from  the  film  cooling 
simulation  using  two  injection  holes.  The  insertion  of  the  second  injection  hole  further 
reduces  the  time-averaged  temperature  along  the  aft  portion  of  the  rotor  pressure  surface, 
and  again  has  little  afiFect  on  the  suction  surface.  The  slope  of  the  temperature  gradient 
downstream  of  the  second  film  cooling  injection  hole  in  Fig.  103  appears  to  be  similar  to  the 
temperature  gradient  downstre2im  of  the  first  injection  hole,  suggesting  that  for  the  current 
injection  conditions  a  linear  relationship  exists  between  the  number  of  film  cooling  holes  and 
the  reduction  of  the  time-averaged  temperature.  While  the  specified  film  cooling  conditions 
have  the  desired  effect  of  reducing  the  time-averaged  temperature  on  the  rotor  pressure 
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surface,  they  zjso  create  a  large  time-averaged  temperature  spike  immediately  upstream  of 
the  first  injection  hole.  Noting  that  the  film  cooling  fluid  temperature  was  more  than  20% 
less  than  the  maximum  temperature  of  the  hot  streak,  the  temperature  spike  can  be  reduced 
by  nominally  increasing  the  film  cooling  fluid  temperature  and/or  applying  film  cooling  to 
both  surfaces  of  the  airfoil,  including  the  leading  edge  region. 

A  different  approach  to  reducing  the  time-averaged  temperatiues  along  the  pressure  sur¬ 
face  of  the  rotor  is  to  inject  cooling  fluid  through  the  trailing  edge  (base)  of  the  stator  airfoil. 
This  has  the  effect  of  introducing  a  cold  streak  into  the  flow.  In  the  current  study,  cooling 
air  was  injected  through  a  slot  in  the  stator  trailing  edge  (consisting  of  three  computational 
grid  points)  in  the  direction  of  the  main  stream  flow.  The  temperature  of  the  cooling  fluid 
was  specified  to  424“  Rankine  and  the  density  was  chosen  to  have  the  static  pressure  match 
that  of  the  time-averaged  solution  without  film  cooling.  The  temperature  of  the  cooling  fluid 
was  specified  to  be  20%  less  than  the  free  stream  temperature  because  the  maximum  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  hot  streak  was  20%  greater  than  the  free  stream  temperature.  The  cooling 
fluid  was  injected  with  velocities  equal  to  0.50,  1.00,  and  1.50  times  that  of  the  inlet  free 
stream  velocity. 

Figure  104  illustrates  the  rotor  surface  time-averaged  temperature  coefficient  distribu¬ 
tions  for  these  simulations,  along  with  the  temperature  distribution  for  the  case  without  film 
cooling.  For  the  specified  conditions,  the  use  of  stator  base  cooling  has  much  less  of  an  impact 
on  the  rotor  surface  temperatures  than  film  cooling  the  rotor  airfoil.  For  all  three  injection 
velocities  the  time-averaged  temperature  on  the  suction  surface  of  the  rotor  is  reduced,  the 
amount  of  the  temperature  reduction  increasing  linearly  with  the  injection  velocity.  On  the 
rotor  pressure  surface,  however,  the  time-averaged  temperature  increases  for  the  injection 
velocity  less  than  free  stream,  stays  approximately  constant  for  the  injection  velocity  equal 
to  the  free  stream,  and  decreases  for  the  injection  velocity  greater  than  the  free  stream. 

Additional  factors  must  also  be  considered  in  estimating  the  impact  of  the  current  cold 
streak  (base  cooling)  on  the  rotor  surface  time-averaged  temperatures.  The  current  model 
uses  only  three  computational  grid  points  to  model  the  trailing  ed^e  slot.  Actual  trailing 
edge  slots  are  somewhat  larger,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  current  base  cooling  scheme  can 
probably  be  improved  by  using  more  computational  grid  points  to  model  a  larger  injection 
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slot.  In  addition,  the  cold  streak  is  being  injected  directly  into  a  viscous  wake,  while  the 
migration  of  the  hot  streak  is  basically  convected  in  the  inviscid  portion  of  the  flow  until  it 
reaches  the  rotor  airfoil.  Thus,  the  cold  streak  is  more  likely  to  mix  with  the  surrounding 
fluid  in  the  wake,  thus  reducing  its  temperature  deflcit. 

The  impact  of  the  film  cooling  injection  velocity  was  also  studied.  Two  film  cooling 
injection  holes,  located  at  27%  and  47%  axial  chord  on  the  rotor  pressure  surface  (each 
modelled  with  two  adjacent  streamwise  computational  grid  points),  were  used  in  this  portion 
of  the  study.  The  film  cooling  fluid  temperature  and  injection  angle  were  520"  Rankine  and 
10  degrees  with  respect  to  the  local  surface  tangent,  respectively.  The  injection  velocities 
used  were  0.05,  0.10,  0.20,  and  0.40  of  the  inlet  free  stream  velocity. 

Figure  105  illustrates  the  rotor  surface  time-averaged  temperature  coefficient  distribu¬ 
tions  for  these  simulations,  along  with  the  temperature  distribution  for  the  case  without 
film  cooling.  Increasing  the  film  cooling  injection  velocity  is  seen  to  increase  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  film  cooling,  eventually  (V/I4o  =  0.40)  eliminating  the  effects  of  the  hot  streak 
completely.  Increasing  the  injection  velocity  also  reduces  the  thermal  gradients  between  ad¬ 
jacent  film  cooling  holes,  which  is  very  important  to  structural  designers.  While  increasing 
the  injection  velocity  is  beneficial  in  terms  of  reducing  the  time-averaged  temperature,  there 
are  practical  limits  on  the  mass  flow  rate  of  the  injected  fluid  since  it  is  usually  bled  from 
the  compressor.  A  more  efficient  overall  approach  may  be  to  use  numerous  film  cooling 
holes  with  low  mass  flow  injection,  rather  than  a  few  film  cooling  holes  with  large  mass  flow 
injection. 

The  addition  of  a  specified  heat  flux  at  the  rotor  surface  and  the  combination  of  a 
specified  heat  flux  and  film  coohng  was  also  studied.  The  initial  simulation  in  this  portion  of 
the  investigation  was  performed  with  the  addition  of  a  mild  negative  heat  flux  {q  =  —0.2), 
which  for  a  simulation  without  a  hot  streak  would  correspond  to  a  surface  temperature 
approximately  5®  Rankine  below  the  free  stream  temperature.  A  second  simulation  was 
performed  with  the  addition  of  both  a  specified  heat  flux  and  film  cooling.  Cooling  air  was 
injected  from  both  the  stator  trailing  edge  and  the  rotor  pressure  surface.  At  the  stator 
trailing  edge,  the  cooling  air  was  injected  in  the  m2un  stream  flow  direction  with  a  velocity 
equal  to  the  inlet  free  stream  velocity.  The  temperature  of  the  cooling  air  was  424"  Rankine, 
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and  the  density  was  specified  to  yield  the  time-averaged  static  pressure  in  the  absence  of 
film  cooling.  Along  the  rotor  pressure  surface,  injection  holes  (each  modelled  with  two 
computational  grid  points)  were  positioned  at  27%  and  47%  of  the  axial  chord.  The  fluid 
was  injected  at  0.20  of  the  free  stream  velocity  at  an  angle  of  10  degrees  with  respect  to  the 
local  surface  tangent.  The  temperature  of  the  cooling  fluid  was  specified  to  be  520®  and  the 
density  was  chosen  to  yield  the  time-averaged  static  pressure  in  the  absence  of  film  cooling. 

Figure  106  illustrates  the  rotor  surface  time-averaged  temperature  coeflicient  distribu¬ 
tions  for  these  simulations,  along  with  the  temperature  distribution  for  the  case  without  film 
cooling  or  a  heat  flux.  The  specified  heat  flux  alone  is  seen  to  have  only  a  minimal  effect  on 
rotor  time-averaged  temperatures,  slightly  reducing  the  pressure  surface  temperature.  The 
minor  changes  incurred  with  a  specified  heat  flux  make  it  difficult  to  analyze  the  combined 
effects  of  heat  transfer  and  film  cooling. 

Static  temperature  contours  at  one  instant  in  time  for  the  simulation  including  a  specified 
heat  flux  and  film  cooling  are  presented  in  Fig.  107.  The  contours  levels  in  Fig.  107  have  been 
adjusted  to  highlight  both  the  hot  streak  and  the  cold  streak.  The  hot  streak  is  characterized 
by  the  red  and  yellow  contours,  the  cold  streak  by  the  blue  contours,  and  the  free  stream 
temperature  by  the  green  contours.  Figure  108  illustrates  a  close  up  of  the  stator  trailing 
edge/rotor  leading  edge  region,  where  the  contour  leveb  have  been  adjusted  to  highlight  the 
rotor  surface  film  cooling,  as  well  as  the  hot  streak  and  cold  streak.  The  manner  by  which 
the  rotor  pressure  surface  film  cooling  seals  off  the  hot  streak  from  the  surface  is  evident. 
Figure  109  shows  time-averaged  temperature  contours  for  the  rotor  passage  with  film  cooling 
and  heat  transfer.  Figures  107  and  109  reveal  that  the  cold  fluid  tends  to  migrate  towards 
the  suction  side  of  the  rotor  passage,  while  the  hot  fluid  migrates  towards  the  pressure 
side  of  the  passage.  This  phenomena,  which  may  be  due  to  the  difference  in  the  relative 
rotor  passage  inlet  angles  between  the  hot  and  cold  gases,  has  been  explained  by  Butler  et 
al.  [2]  and  Kerrebrock  and  Mikolajczak  [61]  and  is  consistent  with  recent  experimental  data 
obtained  by  Roback  and  Dring  [54].  On  the  pressure  surface  of  the  rotor,  the  hot  streak 
fluid  is  isolated  from  the  surface  by  the  thin  layer  of  cooling  fluid.  In  general,  reducing  the 
time-averaged  surface  temperature  decreases  the  thermal  fatigue  and  increases  the  lifetime 
of  the  blade. 
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A  3-stator/4-rotor/ 1-hot  streak  simulation  weis  performed  using  the  same  heat  flux  as  that 
used  in  the  1-stator/l-rotor  simulations.  This  simulation  was  performed  to  determine  if  the 
appUcation  of  a  specified  heat  flux  becomes  more  effective  at  alleviating  the  adverse  effects  of 
a  hot  streak  as  the  stator-to-hot  streak  ratio  of  the  numerical  simulation  (3  to  1)  approaches 
that  of  the  experiment  (22  to  1).  Figure  110  illustrates  the  time-averaged  temperature 
coefficient  distribution  for  this  simulation,  along  with  the  results  of  the  adiabatic  3-stator/4- 
rotor  simulation.  The  specified  heat  flux  in  the  current  simulation  appears  to  be  slightly 
more  effective  at  reducing  the  time-averaged  surface  temperature  than  in  the  1-stator/l- 
rotor  simulation.  The  specified  heat  flux,  however,  is  still  not  as  effective  as  film  cooling  at 
decreasing  the  rotor  surface  temperature. 

A  3-stator/4-rotor/l-hot  streak  simulation  with  a  specified  rotor  surface  heat  flux,  stator 
trailing  edge  injection,  and  rotor  pressure  surface  film  coohng  was  performed  to  yield  a  better 
understanding  of  the  interaction  between  the  hot  and  cold  fluids  as  they  migrate  through  the 
turbine  stage.  Figure  111  illustrates  static  temperature  contours  at  one  instant  in  time  for 
this  simulation.  Similar  to  the  1-stator/l-rotor  simulation,  the  hot  fluid  migrates  towards  the 
pressure  side  of  the  rotor  passage,  while  the  cold  fluid  migrates  towards  the  suction  side  of  the 
passage.  The  hot  fluid  is  inhibited  from  increasing  the  pressure  surface  temperature  due  to 
the  pressure  surface  film  cooling.  In  addition,  the  hot  streak  is  prevented  from  contacting  the 
suction  surface  by  the  stator  base  cooling  fluid,  which  acts  as  a  buffer  between  the  hot  streak 
and  the  rotor  surface.  The  fluid  injected  from  the  base  of  the  stator  is  rapidly  convected 
off  the  suction  surface  of  the  rotor  in  a  vortex-like  shedding  behavior.  Thus,  the  relative 
ineffectiveness  of  the  stator  base  cooling  at  reducing  the  rotor  pressure  surface  temperature 
in  the  1-stator/l-rotor  simulations  is  a  consequence  of  the  coofing  fluid  migrating  primarily 
towards  the  suction  surface  of  the  airfoil.  This  also  suggests  that  the  application  of  stator 
base  cooling  with  a  higher  injection  velocity  or  a  fluid  injection  temperature  slightly  higher 
than  the  local  free  stream  temperature,  but  less  than  that  of  the  hot  streak,  may  be  more 
effective  at  reducing  the  rotor  pressure  surface  temperature. 
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6.3.2  Three-Dimensional  Simulations 


In  an  effort  to  further  understand  how  to  alleviate  the  rotor  pressure  surface  time-averaged 
temperature  increase  due  to  the  hot  streaks,  a  series  of  three-dimensionad  numerical  simula¬ 
tions  were  performed  with  both  a  heat  transfer  and  film  cooling  at  the  rotor  surface.  The 
computational  grid  topology  used  in  the  heat  transfer/iilm  cooling  simulations  was  the  same 
as  that  used  in  the  adiabatic  simulation.  The  flow  conditions  used  in  the  film  cooling  and 
heat  flux  simulations  are  representative  of  the  circular  hot  streak  (CHS2)  and  are  shown  in 
Table  4.  In  the  first  of  these  simulations,  a  heat  flux  was  applied  to  the  rotor  surface  without 
film  cooling.  The  heat  flux  was  specified  to  5rield  a  surface  temperature  approximately  5  de¬ 
grees  less  than  the  local  adiabatic  surface  temperatme.  The  addition  of  a  heat  flux  did  not 
alter  the  stator  and  rotor  time-averaged  pressure  distributions,  but  there  was  a  noticeable 
effect  on  the  unsteady  pressure  amplitude  coefficient  distributions  (see  Figs.  112  and  113). 
There  is  closer  agreement  between  the  predicted  imsteady  pressure  amplitude  distributions 
and  the  experimental  data  than  was  observed  in  the  adiabatic  simulation.  It  is  unclear  if 
the  improved  agreement  is  a  result  of  the  addition  of  heat  transfer,  or  a  consequence  of  the 
unsteady  pressure  amplitude  requiring  more  global  cycles  than  either  the  temperature  or 
static  pressure  fields  to  become  periodic. 

Figure  114  illustrates  the  rotor  surface  mid-span  time-averaged  temperature  coefficient 
distributions  for  the  adiabatic  simulation  and  the  simulation  with  a  specified  rotor  surface 
heat  flux.  The  addition  of  a  heat  flux  is  seen  to  have  little  effect  on  the  time-averaged 
rotor  surface  temperature  distribution.  This  is  expected  considering  the  relatively  small 
specified  heat  flux  and  the  high  local  time-averaged  surface  temperatures  due  to  the  hot 
streak.  A  more  negative  heat  flux  value  may  reduce  the  influence  of  the  hot  streak  on  the 
surface  temperature,  but  may  also  have  adverse  effects  on  the  stability  of  the  computational 
procedure.  Figure  115  shows  time-averaged  temperature  contours  for  the  rotor  surface  with 
a  specified  heat  flux.  Comparing  Figs.  95  and  115  confirms  that  the  current  heat  flux  does 
little  to  alleviate  the  high  time-averaged  temperatures  associated  with  the  hot  streak. 

In  the  second  of  the  heat  flux/film  cooling  simulations,  cooling  fluid  was  injected  through 
holes  in  the  rotor  pressure  surface  at  a  velocity  equal  to  0.2  times  that  of  the  free  stream 
velocity  and  at  an  angle  of  25  degrees  with  respect  to  the  local  axial  direction  surface  tangent. 
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The  temperature  of  the  injected  fluid  was  specified  to  be  520"  Rankine  (2%  lower  than  the 
free  stream  and  22%  lower  than  the  hot  streak)  and  the  density  ratio  was  chosen  such  that 
the  static  pressures  at  the  injection  locations  were  equ£il  to  the  time-averaged  static  pressures 
in  the  absence  of  film  cooling.  The  injection  holes  were  located  at  20%  and  40%  of  the  axial 
chord  and  extended  from  20%  of  the  span  to  80%  of  the  span,  at  approximately  5%  spanwise 
intervals.  Similar  to  the  two-dimensional  simulations,  two-adjacent  grid  points  were  used 
to  model  an  injection  hole.  A  total  of  22  injections  holes  were  used  in  the  first  portion 
of  the  simulation.  The  surface  heat  flux  was  again  specified  to  yield  a  surface  temperature 
approximately  5  degrees  less  than  the  local  adiabatic  surface  temperature.  Figure  116,  which 
illustrates  time-averaged  velocity  vectors  in  the  vicinity  of  a  film  cooling  injection  hole  near 
mid-span,  indicates  that  the  specified  film  cooling  conditions  do  not  cause  boundary  layer 
separation  in  the  time-averaged  flow  field. 

Figure  117  shows  the  predicted  time-averaged,  minimum,  2md  maximum  pressure  coef¬ 
ficient  distributions,  along  with  the  experimental  data  [43],  for  the  rotor  at  the  25,  50,  and 
75%  span  locations.  The  effects  of  film  cooling  on  the  unsteady  pressure  envelope  of  the 
rotor  are  most  evident  at  the  50%  and  the  75%  span  locations.  Figure  118  and  119  illus¬ 
trate  the  predicted  unsteady  pressure  amplitude  coeflBcient  distributions  for  the  stator  and 
the  rotor,  respectively,  along  with  the  experimentaJ  data  [43].  The  predicted  results  exhibit 
good  agreement  with  the  experimental  data,  except  near  the  film  cooling  holes,  where  the 
value  of  the  pressure  is  constant  in  time. 

Figure  120  illustrates  the  rotor  surface  mid-span  time-averaged  temperature  coefficient 
distributions  for  the  adiabatic  simulation,  the  simulation  with  a  rotor  surface  heat  flux  only, 
and  the  simulation  with  two  film  cooling  rows  and  a  surface  heat  flux.  A  substantial  reduction 
of  the  time-averaged  temperature  on  the  rotor  pressure  surface  is  observed  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  film  cooling  injection  holes.  As  the  cooling  fluid  convects  downstream  and  away  from  the 
jiirfoil  surface,  the  time-averaged  surface  temperature  increases  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
hot  streak.  In  this  three-dimensional  simulation,  the  time-averaged  surface  temperature  in 
the  region  between  film  cooling  injection  holes  and  downstream  of  the  last  film  cooling  hole 
increases  much  more  rapidly  than  in  the  two-dimensional  simulations.  This  may  be  partially 
due  to  the  interaction  between  the  secondary  and  wall  layer  flows  in  the  rotor  passage,  which 
cause  the  cooler  injected  fluid  to  mix  very  rapidly  with  the  hot  streak  fluid.  Another  cause 
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of  the  temperature  increase  may  be  that  the  current  injection  angle  (25  degrees)  is  greater 
than  that  used  in  the  two-dimensional  simulations  (10  degrees).  While  it  appe2irs  to  be 
beneficial  to  reduce  the  injection  angle,  structural  and  manufacturing  considerations  limit 
the  actual  range  of  possible  injection  angles.  The  current  injection  angle  was  chosen  to 
be  commensurate  with  those  found  in  actual  gas  turbines.  In  spite  of  placing  film  cooling 
injection  holes  at  20%  and  40%  axial  chord  locations,  the  rapid  mixing  between  the  cooling 
fluid  and  the  hot  streak  causes  an  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  pressure  surface  near 
the  trailing  edge  region.  The  time-averaged  temperature  on  the  rotor  suction  surface  is 
unaffected,  since  the  film  cooling  holes  were  placed  only  on  the  pressure  surface. 

Figure  121  shows  the  time-averaged  temperature  contours  for  the  surface  of  the  rotor  with 
2  rows  of  film  cooling  holes  and  heat  transfer.  The  film  cooling  locations  are  characterized 
by  the  dark  blue  (low  temperature)  contours.  While  discrete  film  cooling  jets  can  be  seen 
inboard  of  approximately  35%  span  and  outboard  of  about  65%  span,  the  cooling  fluid 
near  mid-spaji  appears  to  be  contained  within  one  continuous  jet.  As  noted  above,  the  film 
cooling  injection  holes  were  located  at  approximately  5%  span  increments.  In  the  mid-span 
region,  the  computational  grid  lines  were  also  spaced  approximately  5%  of  the  span  apart, 
resulting  in  6  film  cooling  holes  being  placed  at  six  consecutive  grid  points.  Figure  122, 
which  illustrates  a  three-dimensional  perspective  of  the  time-averaged  temperature  contours 
on  the  pressure  surface  of  the  rotor,  shows  that  the  combination  of  cooling  fluid  injection 
angle  and  secondary /boundary  layer  flow  causes  rapid  mixing  of  the  cooling  fluid  amd  eillows 
the  hot  streak  to  increase  the  rotor  pressure  surface  temperature  aft  of  mid-chord  region. 

In  an  effort  to  eliminate  the  high  time-averaged  temperatures  aft  of  mid-chord,  a  third  row 
of  film  cooling  holes  was  added  at  approximately  60%  axial  chord.  Thus,  in  this  simulation 
a  total  of  33  film  cooling  holes  (each  consisting  of  two  adjacent  grid  points)  were  used.  In 
addition,  the  injection  velocity  was  increased  to  0.4  times  that  of  the  free  stream  velocity. 
The  heat  flux  was  held  at  the  same  value  as  in  the  previous  three-dimensional  film  cooling 
simulation.  Figure  123,  which  illustrates  time-averaged  velocity  vectors  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
film  cooling  injection  hole  near  mid-span,  indicates  that  the  specified  film  cooling  conditions 
do  not  cause  boundary  layer  separation  in  the  time-averaged  flow  field. 

Figure  124  shows  the  predicted  time-averaged,  minimum,  amd  maximum  pressure  coef- 
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ficient  distributions,  along  with  the  experimental  data  [43],  for  the  rotor  at  the  25,  50,  and 
75%  span  locations.  Again,  the  effects  of  film  cooling  on  the  unsteady  pressure  envelope 
of  the  rotor  are  most  evident  at  the  50%  and  the  75%  span  locations.  Figure  125  and  126 
illustre.  the  predicted  unsteady  pressure  amplitude  coefficient  distributions  for  the  stator 
and  the  rotor  surfaces,  respectively,  along  with  the  experimental  data  [43].  The  predicted 
results  exhibit  good  agreement  with  the  experimental  data,  except  near  the  film  cooling 
holes,  where  the  value  of  the  pressure  is  constant  in  time. 

Figure  127  illustrates  the  rotor  surface  mid-span  time-averaged  temperature  coefficient 
distributions  for  the  adiabatic  simulation,  the  simulation  with  a  rotor  surface  heat  flux  only, 
and  the  simulation  with  three  film  coohng  rows  and  a  surface  heat  flux.  In  this  simulation, 
the  combination  of  a  greater  injection  velocity  and  a  third  row  of  film  cooling  injection  holes 
has  eliminated  most  of  the  high  temperature  regions  on  the  rotor  pressure  surface.  The 
high  temperature  region  aft  of  mid-chord  has  been  reduced,  ais  have  the  high  temperature 
regions  between  the  film  cooling  injection  holes.  A  small  spike  in  the  time-averaged  temper¬ 
ature  distribution  is  noticeable  just  upstream  of  the  first  row  of  film  coohng  holes,  and  just 
downstream  of  the  first  and  second  rows  of  film  cooling  holes.  These  spikes  may  be  due  to 
the  sudden  change  from  a  no-slip  to  a  tremspiration  boundary  condition,  resulting  in  sudden 
changes  in  the  density  and  velocity.  One  possible  technique  for  avoiding  these  spikes  is  to 
gradually  increase  and  decrease  the  film  cooling  parameters  of  adjacent  computationeil  nodes 
(i.e.  inject  the  coohng  fluid  at  different  rates  through  different  film  coohng  holes). 

Figure  128  shows  time-averaged  temperature  contours  for  the  surface  of  the  rotor  with 
3  rows  of  film  coohng  holes  and  heat  transfer.  The  film  coohng  locations  are  again  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  dark  blue  (low  temperature)  contours.  Comparing  Figs.  127  and  128  shows 
that  increasing  the  injection  velocity  extends  the  range  of  effectiveness  of  the  coohng  fluid. 
Figure  128  also  illustrates  that  the  addition  of  a  third  row  of  film  coohng  holes  has  signifi¬ 
cantly  decreased  the  time-averaged  rotor  pressure  surface  temperature  aft  of  the  mid-chord 
point.  Figure  129,  which  illustrates  a  three-dimensional  perspective  of  the  time-averaged 
temperature  contours  on  the  pressure  surface  of  the  rotor,  suggests  that  a  fourth  row  of  film 
coohng  holes  placed  at  approximately  5%  axial  chord  would  probably  ehminate  the  hngering 
remnants  of  the  hot  streak  in  the  leading  edge  region. 
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Chapter  7 

Scientific  Visuedization  Results 


A  video  tape  has  been  created  showing  the  animated  results  of  the  following  computer 
simulations: 

•  2-D  Adiabatic  Hot  Streak  Migration 

•  3-D  Adiabatic  Hot  Streak  Migration 

•  2-D  Hot  Streak  Migration  with  Film  Cooling 

•  3-D  Hot  Streak  Migration  with  Film  Cooling 


Details  of  each  of  the  animations  are  in  the  following  subsections.  Copies  of  the  videotape 
can  be  obtained  from 


Defense  Logistics  Agency 
Defense  Technical  Information  Center 
Building  No.  5,  Cameron  Station 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22304-6145 
(NAVAIR  video  AD-M200038) 
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7.1  2-D  Adiabatic  Hot  Streak  Simulation 

An  animation  containing  the  predicted  results  of  the  two-dimensional  3-stator/4-rotor/l- 
hot  streak  simulation  with  an  inlet  hot  streak  temperature  20  percent  greater  than  the  free 
stream  temperature  has  been  created.  In  each  of  the  animated  sequences,  a  rainbow  color 
map  (blue,  green,  yellow,  red)  was  used  to  display  color  contour  surfaces  of  a  scalar  quantity, 
where  the  lowest  scalar  value  is  indicated  by  a  blue  color  and  the  highest  scalar  value  is 
indicated  by  a  red  color.  In  the  video,  a  complete  cycle  of  the  hot  streak  simulation  consists 
of  50  separate  time  segments  (where  a  time  segment  is  a  snapshot  of  the  flow  field  at  a 
particular  instant  in  time).  The  50  time  segments  were  determined  from  the  3000  time  steps 
per  cycle  used  in  the  numerical  simulation.  After  carefully  reviewing  the  results  from  the 
two-dimensional  numerical  hot  streak  simulation,  the  following  flow  features  were  chosen  for 
animation; 

•  Static  temperature 

•  Static  pressure 

•  Perturbation  pressure 

Figure  130  shows  the  temperature  field  at  four  instants  in  time  during  the  animated  cycle. 
The  four  instants  in  time  correspond  to  25,  50,  75  and  100%  of  a  global  cycle,  where  a 
global  cycle  is  equal  to  a  rotor  blade  moving  through  an  angle  of  2ir/N,  where  N  is  the 
number  of  stator  blades.  The  surface  temperature  of  a  rotor  airfoil  (the  shaded  sdrfoil  in  the 
figure)  is  also  presented  in  the  form  of  line  plots.  Line  plots  of  the  surface  temperature  were 
included  so  that  the  video  would  yield  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  information  about 
the  numerical  simulation.  The  video  illustrate  the  hot  streak  migrating  through  the  stator 
passage  and  being  distorted  by  the  passing  rotor  blades. 

Figure  131  shows  the  static  presure  field  at  the  four  instants  in  time  during  the  animated 
cycle.  The  skin  friction  distribution  of  a  rotor  airfoil  (the  shaded  airfoil  in  the  figure)  is  also 
shown  in  the  form  of  line  plots.  From  Figs.  130  and  131,  it  is  apparent  that  the  temperature 
field  is  approximately  independent  of  the  pressure  field.  However,  the  interaction  effects 
between  the  rotor  and  stator  are  present  in  the  animation  of  the  pressure  field. 
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Since  static  pressure  exhibits  only  slight  variations  during  the  cycle,  it  was  decided  to 
animate  the  perturbation  pressure  field.  The  pressure  perturbation  is  defined  as 

P=P-Pava  (7.1) 

where  p  is  the  perturbation  pressure,  p  is  the  local  instantaneous  static  pressure,  and  Pavg 
is  the  local  time-averaged  static  pressure.  Figure  132  shows  the  perturbation  static  pressure 
field  at  the  four  instants  in  time  during  the  cycle.  The  displacement  thickness  and  pressure 
coefficient  Cp  (see  Eq.(5.1))  distribution  on  a  rotor  airfoil  (the  shaded  airfoil  in  the  figure)  axe 
also  illustrated  in  the  form  of  line  plots.  The  perturbation  pressure  is  discontinuous  between 
the  stator  and  rotor  blade  rows  because  the  time-averaged  pressure,  Pavgt  ii^  Eq.(7.1)  is 
frame-dependent.  The  pressure  waves,  created  by  the  interaction  of  the  stationary  stator 
row  and  the  moving  rotor  row,  can  be  seen  propagating  between  the  rotor  and  stator  rows 
and  through  the  rotor  passages.  The  zonal  boundary  between  the  inner  and  outer  grids  of 
the  rotor  can  be  detected  in  this  visualization  (see  Fig.  133),  indicating  possible  deficiencies 
in  the  zonal  boimdary  conditions. 


7.2  3-D  Adiabatic  Hot  Streak  Simulation 

A  video  tape  showing  the  results  of  an  adiabatic  three-dimensional  1-stator/l-rotor/l-hot 
streak  simulation  with  an  inlet  hot  streak  temperature  which  is  20  percent  greater  than  the 
free  stream  temperature  has  been  created. 

For  this  animation,  a  complete  cycle  of  the  hot  streak  simulation  consists  of  40  separate 
time  segments.  The  computational  solution  is  shown  from  the  fifth  cycle  of  the  compu¬ 
tation,  unless  otherwise  specified.  The  40  time  segments  were  determined  from  the  2000 
time  steps  per  cycle  used  in  the  numerical  simulation.  After  reviewing  the  results  of  the 
three-dimensional  numerical  hot  streak  simulation,  the  following  features  were  chosen  for 
animation: 


•  Surface  static  pressure 

•  Surface  static  temperature 


•  Temperature  isotherms 


The  surface  static  pressure  at  four  instants  in  time  during  the  animated  cycle  is  shown  in 
Figs.  134  and  135.  The  four  instants  in  time  correspond  to  0.,  37.5,  75,  and  100%  of  a 
global  cycle.  Figure  134  shows  static  pressure  contours  from  a  viewing  position  that  displays 
the  suction  surface  of  the  rotor  blades  and  the  pressure  surface  of  the  stator  blades,  while 
Fig.  135  illustrates  the  static  pressure  contours  on  the  pressure  surface  of  the  rotor  blades 
and  the  suction  surface  of  the  stator  blades.  Line  plots  of  the  static  pressure  along  the 
surface  of  the  rotor  blade  at  the  25%,  50%  and  75%  spanwise  locations  are  also  shown  in 
these  two  figmes.  From  the  animated  sequence  of  static  pressure  contours,  it  appears  that 
the  pressure  field  is  time-periodic. 

The  surface  static  temperature  at  four  instants  in  time  during  the  animated  cycle  is  shown 
in  Figs.  136  and  137.  The  four  instances  in  time  correspond  to  0.,37.5,  75  and  100%  of  a 
glo;  i  cycle.  The  viewing  positions  in  Figs.  136  and  137  are  the  same  as  those  in  Figs  134 
and  135,  respectively.  Line  plots  of  the  static  temperature  along  the  surface  of  the  rotor 
blade  at  25%,  50%  and  75%  spanwise  locations  are  also  included  in  these  two  figures.  The 
line  plots  of  the  surface  static  temperature  were  included  so  that  the  animated  sequence 
would  yield  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  information  about  the  numerical  simulation. 
This  animated  sequence  shows  that,  imlike  the  pressure  field,  the  temperature  field  is  not 
yet  periodic  in  time.  Specifically,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  rotor  surface  static  temperature 
(notably  on  the  pressure  surface,  see  Fig.  137)  at  the  first  and  last  time  segments  in  the  cycle. 
Although  this  cycle  of  the  temperature  field  is  not  yet  time-periodic,  the  visualization  from 
this  cycle  does  show  quzditative  trends.  As  a  results  of  this  video  sequence,  additional  cycles 
were  run  in  the  numerical  simulation  and  a  time-periodic  temperature  field  was  obtained. 

The  temperature  field  off  the  surface  was  also  examined  in  turns  of  isotherms.  An  ani¬ 
mation  of  the  T  =  l.ObToo  isotherm  during  this  ^rcle  was  created.  Four  segments  from  this 
2mimation  are  shown  in  Figs.  138  and  139.  The  viewing  positions  in  Figs.  138  and  139  are 
the  same  as  those  in  Figs  134  and  135,  respectively.  This  animated  sequence  also  suggests 
that  the  static  temperature  field  is  not  yet  time-periodic.  The  video  sequence  illustrates  how 
the  hot  streak  migrates  from  the  stator  passage  to  the  rotor  passage,  where  the  isotherm  is 
sliced,  distorted  and  broken  up  by  the  pcissing  rotor  blades. 
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Two  additional  computational  cycles  were  perfonned  to  achieve  a  time-periodic  static 
temperature  field.  New  animations  were  created  for  the  time-periodic  solution  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  80  separate  time  segments.  The  80  time  segments  were  determined  from  the  2000 
time  steps  per  cycle  used  in  the  computational  simulation.  It  was  decided  to  animate  the 
following  flow  features: 

•  Temperature  isotherms 

•  Surface  static  temperature 

The  first  animated  sequence  in  the  video  shows  the  T  =  l.OSToo  isotherm  for  one  cycle  of 
the  rotor  motion.  Visualization  of  a  single  isotherm  is  used  to  highlight  the  path  of  the  hot 
stre£Lk  as  it  migrates  through  the  turbine  stage.  This  animation  further  illustrates  how  the 
hot  streak  migrates  through  the  stator  passage  into  the  rotor  passage,  where  it  is  broken  up 
into  discrete  temperature  eddies  by  the  passing  rotor  blades. 

The  next  animation  in  the  video  shows  the  surface  static  temperature.  This  sequence 
shows  that  the  hot  fluid  remains  on  the  pressure  surface  of  the  rotor  for  a  long  period  after  it 
encounters  the  hot  streak,  eventually  migrating  towards  the  tip  of  the  blade  where  it  washes 
over  to  the  suction  surface. 


7.3  2-D  Hot  Streak  Simulation  with  Film  Cooling 

Video  animations  showing  the  results  of  the  two-dimensional  3-stator/4- rotor/ 1-hot  streak 
simulation  with  film  cooling  and  a  specified  heat  flux  have  also  been  created.  In  this  video, 
a  complete  cycle  of  the  hot  streak  simulation  consists  of  80  separate  time  segments  (where 
a  time  segment  is  a  snapshot  of  the  flow  field  at  a  particular  instant  in  time).  The  80 
time  segments  were  determined  from  the  3000  time  steps  per  cycle  used  in  the  numerical 
simulation. 

Figure  140  shows  the  static  temperature  field  at  four  instants  in  time  during  the  animated 
cycle.  The  four  instants  in  time  correspond  to  25,  50,  75  and  100%  of  a  global  cycle.  The 
surface  static  temperature  of  a  rotor  airfoil  (the  shaded  airfoil  in  the  figure)  is  also  included 
in  the  form  of  line  plots.  The  video  illustrates  the  migration  of  the  cooling  fluid  which  is 
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injected  from  both  the  trailing  edge  of  the  stator  blades  and  the  pressure  surface  of  the  rotor 
blades. 


7.4  3-D  Hot  Streak  Simulation  with  Film  Cooling 

Animations  showing  the  results  of  a  three-dimensional  1-stator/l-rotor/l-hot  streak  simula¬ 
tion  with  film  cooling  and  a  specified  heat  flux  have  been  created. 

In  this  video,  a  complete  cycle  of  the  simulation  consists  of  80  separate  time  segments. 
The  computational  solution  is  shown  from  the  tenth  cycle  of  the  computation  unless  other¬ 
wise  specified.  The  80  time  segments  were  determined  from  the  2000  time  steps  per  cycle 
used  in  the  numerical  simulation.  After  reviewing  the  results  of  the  three-dimensional  nu¬ 
merical  hot  streak  simulations  which  included  film  cooling  and  a  specified  heat  flux,  it  was 
decided  to  animate  the  following: 

•  Surface  static  temperature 

•  Temperature  isotherms 

The  surface  static  temperature  at  four  instants  in  time  during  the  animated  cycle  is  shown 
in  Figs.  141  and  142.  The  four  instants  in  time  correspond  to  25,  50,  75  and  100%  of  a  global 
cycle.  The  viewing  positions  in  Figs.  141  and  142  are  the  same  as  those  in  Figs  134  and 
135,  respectively.  The  surface  temperature  of  a  rotor  blade  at  25%,  50%  and  75%  spanwise 
locations  is  also  displayed  as  line  plots  in  these  two  figures.  This  video  sequence  suggests  that 
the  simulation  is  not  quite  time-periodic  in  terms  of  the  film  cooling  patterns  on  the  rotor 
pressure  surface.  Additional  computing  cycles  were  performed  a  completely  time-periodic 
temperature  field  was  attained. 

The  temperature  field  off  the  surface  was  also  examined  in  terms  of  isotherms.  An 
animation  of  the  T  —  0.99Too  and  the  T  =  1.05Too  isotherms  were  created  for  this  cycle  of 
motion.  In  the  animation,  the  T  =  l.OfiToo  isotherm  is  represented  as  a  red  surface,  and  the 
T  =  0.99Too  isotherm  is  represented  as  a  blue  surface.  The  T  =  0.99roo  isotherm  was  used 
to  represent  the  boundary  of  the  film  cooling  region  on  the  rotor  surface.  The  T  =  0.992’oo 
isotherm  was  calculated  only  on  the  pressure  side  of  the  rotor  using  information  from  the 
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inner  0-grid.  The  isotherm  was  confined  to  this  region  because  the  temperature  of  the  film 
cooling  fluid  was  very  close  to  the  free  stream  temperature.  Four  time  segments  of  this 
animation  are  shown  in  Fig.  143.  Figure  143  shows  the  isotherms  from  a  viewing  position 
that  displays  the  pressure  surface  of  the  rotor  blades  and  the  suction  surface  of  the  stator 
blades.  This  figure  illustrates  the  interaction  between  the  two  isotherms  as  the  hot  streak 
migrates  through  the  rotor  passage  and  encounters  the  ccohng  fluid.  Thus,  the  visualization 
shows  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  trends  on  how  hot  streaks  and  film  cooling  effect 
the  temperature  of  turbine  rotor  blades. 
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Chapter  8 
Conclusions 


This  document  has  presented  the  results  of  a  computational  study  in  which  the  primary 
focus  was  to  develop  a  Numerical  Rotating  Rig  for  enhancing  the  understanding  of  complex 
three-dimensional  flows  in  axial  turbomachinery.  The  primary  components  of  the  Numerical 
Rotating  Rig  developed  in  this  study  consist  of  a  three-dimensional  unsteady  Navier-Stokes 
analysis  and  a  scientific  graphical  visualization  system.  The  Numerical  Rotating  Rig  was 
extensively  validated  and  then  used  to  perform  numerical  experiments  to  determine  the 
effects  of  hot  streak  migration  and  film  cooling  on  the  heat  transfer  in  a  turbine  stage. 

To  gain  insight  into  the  influence  of  hot  streak  migration,  secondary  flow,  heat  transfer, 
and  film  cooling  on  the  siuface  temperature  distribution  of  a  first  stage  rotor,  numerical 
simulations  of  hot  streak  migration  through  a  turbine  stage  have  been  performed.  The  main 
goals  of  these  simulations  have  been  to  1)  imderstand  the  physical  mechanisnos  which  control 
the  migration  of  hot  streaks  through  a  turbine  stage  and  lead  to  “hot  spots”  on  the  rotor 
pressure  surface,  2)  demonstrate  that  numerical  simulations  can  be  used  to  predict  when 
rotor  surface  heating  will  exceed  allowable  structural  limits,  3)  eliminate  the  adverse  effects 
of  hot  streaks  using  heat  transfer  and  film  cooling,  and  4)  use  advanced  scientific  visualization 
techniques  to  identify  the  pertinent  aerodynamic  and  thermodynamic  features  of  the  flow 
fields. 

A  set  of  rigorous  validation  cases  were  performed  to  assess  the  ability  of  the  Navier-Stokes 
procedure  to  accurately  predict  aerodynamic  performance,  boundary  layer,  and  heat  trans¬ 
fer  quantities.  The  predicted  results  were  compared  with  results  of  another  Navier-Stokes 
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procedure,  results  of  a  boundary  layer  analysis,  and  experimental  data.  The  current  Navier- 
Stokes  procedure  provided  accurate  results  for  all  the  validation  cases,  provided  adequate 
grid  computational  grid  density  was  used. 

Several  two-  and  three-dimensional  hot  streak  migration  simulations  with  a  hot  streak 
temperature  20  percent  greater  than  the  free  streeim  temperature  have  been  performed  and 
the  predicted  results  compared  with  experimental  data.  The  predicted  results  from  the  two- 
dimensional  adiabatic  simulations  indicate  that  blade  count  ratio  has  little  effect  on  predicted 
time-averaged  surface  pressure  and  temperature  distributions,  but  a  substantial  effect  on  the 
unste£uly  flow  characteristics.  It  was  demonstrated  that  two-dimensional  simulations  can  be 
used  to  provide  reliable  warnings  as  to  when  and  where  rotor  surface  temperatures  exceed 
allowable  limits.  Results  of  the  three-dimensional  adiabatic  hot  streak  simulation  confirm 
the  experimental  observations  that  high  temperature  hot  streak  fluid  accumulates  on  the 
pressure  surface  of  the  rotor  blades,  resulting  in  a  high  time-averaged  surface  temperature 
“hot  spot” .  The  influence  of  secondary  flows  on  the  predicted  three-dimensional  migration 
pattern  of  the  hot  streak  has  been  shown  to  be  consistent  with  experimental  data.  In 
addition,  it  was  determined  that  the  time-averaged  rotor  pressure  surface  temperature  is  a 
function  of  several  inter-related  variables,  all  of  which  control  the  “residence  time”  of  the 
hot  streak  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rotor  pressure  surface.  Much  more  research  is  necessary  to 
develop  a  non-dimensional  parameter  which  adequately  describes  the  complex  interaction 
between  hot  streaks  and  a  three-dimensional  viscous  flow  field. 

Results  of  niunerous  two-  and  three-dimensional  hot  streak  simulations  indicate  that 
the  addition  of  a  rotor  surface  heat  flux  is  an  ineffective  means  of  reducing  the  high  time- 
averaged  temperatures  on  the  pressure  surfzice  of  the  rotor.  The  addition  of  film  cooling 
holes  on  the  rotor  pressure  surface,  however,  was  found  to  be  highly  effective  in  eliminating 
the  adverse  effects  of  the  hot  streak  on  the  rotor  surface.  The  cooling  hole  location,  fluid 
injection  angle,  and  fluid  injection  velocity  were  all  varied  to  determine  a  reasonable  and 
practical  film  cooling  scheme. 

Animated  sequences  have  been  created  showing  the  temperature  and  pressure  fields  for 
rotor/stator  interacting  flows.  The  effects  of  hot  streaks  migration,  with  and  without  film 
cooling  and  a  heat  transfer  flux,  have  been  displayed  using  scientific  visualization  techniques. 
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In  this  video,  the  temperature  held  was  displayed  as  contours  on  the  airfoil  surfaces  and 
isotherms  away  from  the  surfaces.  For  each  of  the  cases  examined  in  this  investigation,  the 
animations  were  used  to  verify  the  time  periodicity  of  both  the  pressure  and  temperature 
fields.  The  numerical  simidations,  coupled  with  the  animations,  have  given  new  insights  into 
the  physics  of  the  rotor/stator  interaction  and  the  effect  of  hot  streak  migration  and  heat 
transfer. 

The  successful  demonstration  of  three-dimensional  l-stator/l-rotor/l-hot  streak  numer¬ 
ical  simulations,  with  and  without  the  effects  of  film  cooling,  warrants  the  application  of 
this  technology  to  the  design  environment.  Using  a  three-dimensional  Numerical  Rotating 
Rig,  advanced  turbine  blade  designs  could  be  optimized  by  reducing  secondary  flows  and 
surface  heat  transfer  through  re-contouring  of  the  three-dimensional  blade  shape  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  film  cooling  schemes.  In  the  future,  visualization  research  should  be  focused  on 
developing  data  compression  techniques  and  automated  feature  detection  procedures  which 
locate  critical  physical  phenomena  using  the  smallest  possible  data  set.  In  addition,  research 
is  needed  to  develop  and  apply  advanced  user- interfaces,  such  as  virtual  reality,  which  will 
help  engineers  more  efficiently  analyze  large  scientific  data  sets. 
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Case 

Grid  Density 
stream  X  tang  X  span 

^yUade 

(y^) 

^yendwall 

(pV 

Profile 

Total 

APt/Pt. 

Profile 

J32 

Total 

IVns 

1 

H-70  X  31  X  25 

0-101  X  31  X  25 

0.00300 

(7.430) 

0.20846 

0.19065 

27.96 

27.34 

yes 

2 

H-70  X  31  X  25 

0-101  X  31  X  25 

H 

0.00100 

(2.920) 

0.16102 

0.18373 

27.49 

27.36 

no 

3 

H-70  X  31  X  25 

aiOl  X  31  X  25 

0.00010 

(0.379) 

0.00100 

(2.781) 

0.16100 

0.18372 

27.49 

27.58 

yes 

4 

H-70  X  31  X  51 

0-101  X  31  X  51 

0.00010 

(0.360) 

0.00010 

(0.266) 

0.14575 

0.17271 

27.67 

27.38 

yes 

5 

H-70  X  31  X  71 

0-101  X  31  X  71 

0.00010 

(0.351) 

0.00010 

(0.266) 

0.13898 

0.17075 

27.73 

27.26 

yes 

6 

H-70  X  31  X  91 

0-101  X  31  X  91 

0.00010 

0.00010 

0.13051 

0.17064 

27.75 

27.25 

yes 

2-D 

0-131  X  61 

H-71  X  21 

0.12030 

26.58 

yes 

EXPT 

— 

— 

— 

0.13000 

0.17437 

26.80 

26.32 

— 

Table  2:  Grid  refinement  study  for  Langston  cascade 
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Flow  coefficient,  4> 

0.68 

Inlet  Mach  number,  Mi 

0.07 

■  Rotor  rotation  speed,  0 

470  RPM 

Reynolds  number.  Re 

3.937  X  10®/meter 

Axial  gap,  g 

65% 

Rree  stream  temperature,  Ti 

530^*  Rankine 

Hot  streak  temperature,  T^t 

1060"  Rankine 

Table  3:  Flow  conditions  for  the  CHSl  experiment 


Flow  coefficient,  ^ 

0.78 

Inlet  Mach  number.  Mi 

0.07 

Rotor  rotation  speed,  (1 

410  RPM 

Reynolds  number.  Re 

3.937  X  10® /meter 

Axial  gap,  g 

65% 

FVee  stream  temperature,  Ti 

530"  Rankine 

Hot  streak  temperature,  Th» 

636"  Rankine 

Table  4:  Flow  conditions  for  the  CHS2  experimoit 


Flow  coefficient,  ^ 

0.35 

Inlet  Mach  number.  Mi 

0.051 

Rotor  rotation  speed,  fl 

710  RPM 

Reynolds  number.  Re 

3.937  X  10®/meter 

Axial  gap,  g 

65% 

FVee  stream  temperature,  7\ 

530"  Rankine 

Hot  streak  temperature,  Tiu 

1060"  Rankine 

Table  5:  Flow  conditions  for  the  PHS  experiment 
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Figure  2:  H-grid  development 


Figure  3:  0-grid  development 


Figure  4:  Flow  diagram  of  user  interface  operation 
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Figure  6:  Data  compression  of  static  temperature  contours  for  a  two-dimensional  hot  streak 
simulation 
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Figure  7:  Con^utatioual  grid  for  LSRR  stator 
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Figiire  8:  Predicted  pressure  distributions  for  LSRR  stator 


Figure  9:  Predicted  skin  friction  distribution  for  LSRR  stator 


Figure  10:  Predicted  displacement  thickness  distribution  for  LSRR  stator 


Figure  11:  Velocity  profiles  on  pressure  side  of  LSRR  stator 
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Figure  14:  Predicted  skin  friction  distribution  for  LSRR  stator  with  specified  wall  tempera¬ 
ture 


Figure  15:  Suction  side  skin  friction  distributions  for  LSRR  stator  with  specified  wall  tem¬ 
perature 
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Figure  18:  Pressure  surface  velocity  profiles  for  LSRR  stator  with  specified  wall  temperature 


Figure  19:  Suction  surface  velocity  profiles  for  LSRR  stator  with  specified  wall  temperature 
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Figure  20:  Pressure  surface  temperature  profiles  for  25%  axial  chord  of  LSRR  stator 


Figure  21:  Pressure  surface  temperature  profiles  for  50%  axial  chord  of  LSRR  stator 
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Figure  22:  Pressure  surface  temperature  profiles  for  75%  axial  chord  of  LSRR  stator 


Figure  23:  Suction  surface  temperature  profiles  for  25%  axial  chord  of  LSRR  stator 
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Figiire  24:  Suction  svirface  temperature  profiles  for  50%  axial  chord  of  LSRR  stator 
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Figure  25:  Suction  surface  temperature  profiles  for  75%  axial  chord  of  LSRR  stator 


Figure  26:  Predicted  pressure  distribution  for  LSRR  stator  with  specified  heat  flux 
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Figure  27:  Wall  temperature  distribution  for  LSRR  stator  with  specified  heat  flux 
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Figure  29:  Pressure  distribution  for  turbine  blade,  10**  incidence 


Figure  30:  Pressure  distribution  for  turbine  blade,  5**  incidence 


Figure  31:  Pressure  distribution  for  turbine  blade,  0“  incidence 


Figure  32:  Pressure  distribution  for  turbine  blade,  —5®  incidence 


Figure  33:  Pressure  distribution  for  turbine  blade,  —10®  incidence 


Figure  34:  Pressure  distribution  for  turbine  blade,  —15®  incidence 


Figure  35:  Velocity  vectors  for  turbine  blade  at  10®  positive  incidence 


Figure  36:  Total  pressure  loss  map  for  lightweight  turbine  blade 
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Figure  37:  Exit  flow  angle  and  total  pressure  loss  as  a  function  of  grid  point  density  for 
Langston  cascade 


Figure  38:  Blade-to-blade  computational  grid  for  Langston  cascade 
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Figure  41:  Experimental  end  wall  static  pressure  coeffident  contours  for  Langston  cascade 
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Figure  43:  Predicted  pressure  surface  static  pressure  coefficient  contours  for  Langston  cas 
cade 
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Figure  45:  Experimental  pressure  surface  static  preraure  coefficient  contours  for  Langston 
cascade 
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Figure  47:  Experimental  suction  surface  limiting  streamlines  for  Langston  cascade 
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Figure  49:  Experimental  pressure  surface  experimental  limiting  streamlines  for  Langston 
cascade 
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Figure  52:  Mid-span  suction  surface  Stanton  number  distributions  for  Langston  cascade 


Figure  53:  Mid-span  pressure  surface  Stanton  number  distributions  for  Langston  cascade 
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Figure  54:  Predicted  suction  surface  Stanton  number  contours  for  Langston  cascade 
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Figure  55:  Experimental  suction  surface  Stanton  number  contours  for  Langston  cascade 
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Figure  58:  Predicted  endwall  Stanton  number  contours  for  Langston  cascade 
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Figure  59:  Experimental  endwall  Stanton  number  contours  for  Langston  cascade 


Figure  62:  Experimental  total  pressure  loss  codficient  contours  at  exit  of  turbine  passage 
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Figure  63:  Gap-averaged  flow  angle  distribution  for  Langston  cascade 
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Figure  67:  Temperature  history  for  midchord  of  LSRR  stator 


Figure  68:  Temperature  history  for  midchord  of  LSRR  rotor 


Figure  69:  Predicted  and  experimental  blade  loading  for  the  LSRR  stator 


Figure  70:  Predicted  auid  experimental  blade  loading  for  the  LSRR  rotor 
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Figure  71:  Pressure  amplitude  coefficient  distribution  for  LSRR  stator 
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Figure  72:  Pressure  amplitude  coefficient  distribution  for  LSRR  rotor 


Figure  73:  Predicted  and  experimental  time-averaged  surface  temperature  for  rotor 
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Figure  74:  Time-averaged  static  temperature  contours  for  3-stator/ 4-rotor  hot  streak  simu¬ 
lation 
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*  Figure  75:  Static  temperature  contours  for  3-8tator/4-rotor  hot  streak  simulation 
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Figure  79:  Experimental  time-averaged  CO2  contours  for  the  LSRR  rotor  -  planar  hot  streak 
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Figure  82:  Predicted  and  experimental  rotor  surface  temperatures  for  a  planar  hot  streak 
using  new  correlation 
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Figure  90:  Time-averaged  pressure  coefficient  distribution  for  LSRR  stator 
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Figure  92:  Pressure  amplitude  coefficient  for  mid-sp2in  stator  section  of  LSRR 
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Figure  93:  Pressure  amplitude  coefficient  for  mid-span  rotor  section  of  LSRR 


Figure  94:  Predicted  and  experimental  time-averaged  surface  temperature  for  LSP-R  rotor 
mid-span  section 
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Figure  97;  Rotor  pressure  surface  time-averaged  temperature  contours  -  adiabatic  simulation 
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Figure  100:  Time-averaged  velocity  vectors  in  the  vicinity  of  the  film  cooling  hole 


Figure  101:  Rotor  pressure  surface  time-averaged,  maximum,  and  minimum  coefficient  dis¬ 
tributions 
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Figure  102:  Temperature  coefBcient  distributions  for  film  cooling  simulation 


Figure  103:  Temperature  coefficient  distributions  for  film  cooling  simulations 


Figure  104:  Temperature  coefficient  distributions  for  film  cooling  simulations 
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Figure  107:  Static  temperature  contours  for  LSRR  turbine  stage  -  heat  flux,  film  cooling 


Figure  108:  Static  temperature  contours  for  LSRR  turbine  stage  -  heat  flux,  film  cooling 
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Figure  110:  Temperature  coefficient  distribution  for  3-8tator/4-rotor  LSRB.  simulation  with 
a  heat  flux 
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Figure  111:  Static  temperatiu'e  contours  for  3-stator/4-rotor  LSRR  simulation  with  a  heat 
flux  and  film  cooling 
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Figure  112:  Pressure  amplitude  coefficient  for  mid-span  stator  section  of  LSRR  -  heat  flux 


Figure  113:  Pressure  amplitude  coefficient  for  mid-span  rotor  section  of  LSRR  -  heat  flux 
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Figure  118;  Pressure  amplitude  coefficient  for  stator  mid-span  -  2  rows  f.c 


Figure  119:  Pressure  amplitude  coeffident  for  rotor  mid-span  -  2  rows  f.c. 
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Figure  120:  Mid-span  rotor  time-averaged  temperature  distribution  -  2  rows  f.c. 


Figure  121:  Time-averaged  temperature  contours  for  rotor  surface  -  2  rows  f.c. 
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Figure  122:  Rotor  pressure  surface  time-averaged  temperature  contours  -  2  rows 
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Figure  123:  Time-averaged  velocity  vectors  in  the  vicinity  of  mid-span  film  cooling  hole 
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Figure  127:  Mid-span  time-averaged  temperature  distribution  -  3  rows  f.c. 
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Figure  128:  Time-averaged  temperature  contours  for  rotor  surface  -  3  rows  f.c. 
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Figure  129:  Rotor  pressure  surface  time-averaged  temperature  contours  -  3  rows 


a)  start  of  cycle  b)  25  %  of  cycle 


d)  75  %  of  cycle  c)  50  %  of  cycle 


Figure  130:  Static  temperature  contours  for  2-D  adiabatic  hot  streak  simulation 
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a)  start  of  cycle 


b)  25  %  of  cycle 


d)  75  %  of  cycle 


c)  50  %  of  cycle 


Figure  131:  Static  pressure  contours  for  2-D  adiabatic  hot  streah  simulation 


Figure  132:  Perturbation  pressure 


b)  25  %  of  cycle 


c)  50  %  of  cycle 

)urs  for  2-D  adiabatic  hot  streak  simulation 
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Figure  133:  Magnified  perturbation  pressure  contours  for  2-D  adiabatic  hot  streak  simulation 


»)  start  of  cycle  b)  37.5  %  of  cycle 


d)  end  of  cycle  c)  75  %  <rf  qrde 


Figure  134:  Surface  pressure  for  3-D  adiabatic  hot  streak  simulation  (View  -  rotor  suction 
side) 
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Figure  135:  Surface  pressure  for  3-D  adiabatic  hot  streak  simulation  (View  -  rotor  pressure 


a)  staxt  of  cycle 


b)  37.5  %  of  cycle 
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d)  end  of  cycle  c)  75  %  of  cycle 

Figure  136:  Surface  temperature  for  3-D  adiabatic  hot  streak  simulation  (View  -  rotor  suction 
side) 


d)  end  of  cycle 


c)  75  %  of  cycle 


Figure  137:  Surface  temperature  for  3-D  adiabatic  hot  streak  simulation  (View  -  rotor  pres¬ 
sure  side) 
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Figure  138:  T  —  l.OSToo  Isotherm  for  3-D  adiabatic  hot  streak  simulation  (View  -  rotor 
suction  side) 


Figure  139:  T  =  l.OSToo  Isotherm  for  3-D  adiabatic  hot  streak  simulation  (View  -  rotor 
pressure  side) 


with  film  cooling  and  heat  flux 
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Figure  141;  Surface  temperature  for  3-D  hot  streak  with  film  cooling  and  heat  flux  (Vi 
rotor  suction  side) 
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Figure  142:  Surface  temperature  for  3-D  hot  streak  with  film  cooling  and  heat  flux  (View  - 
rotor  pressure  side) 
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ulations  can  be  used  to  predict  when  rotor  surface  heating  will  exceed  allowable  structural 
limits,  3)  predict  when  the  adverse  effects  of  hot  streaks  on  rotor  surface  temperature  can 
be  eliminated  using  film  cooling,  and  4)  use  advanced  scientific  visualization  techniques  to 
quickly  identify  cind  illustrate  the  pertinent  aerodynamic  and  thermodynamic  features  of  the 
flow  fields. 

This  document  is  organized  into  eight  chapters.  Chapter  1  is  the  introduction  and  pro¬ 
vides  background  information  on  the  problem  of  hot  streak  migration.  The  three-dimensional 
numerical  procedure,  including  the  governing  equations,  the  integration  procedure,  the  tur¬ 
bulence/transition  models,  and  the  boundary  conditions  is  discussed  in  Chapter  2.  The 
grid  generation  procedure  for  the  zonal  grid  topology  is  explained  in  Chapter  3.  The  fourth 
chapter  reviews  the  visualization  technology  used  in  this  investigation.  Chapter  5  describes 
the  test  cases  used  to  validate  the  numerical  procedure.  The  results  of  numerous  hot  streak 
migration  simulations  are  presented  and  ancilyzed  in  Chapter  6.  A  video,  which  was  created 
from  the  animated  results  of  the  numerical  simulations,  is  discussed  in  Chapter  7.  Finally, 
Chapter  8  presents  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  this  investigation. 

The  three-dimensional  source  code,  users  manual,  and/or  video  resulting  from  this  inves¬ 
tigation  may  be  obtained  from 


Defense  Logistics  Agency 
Defense  Technical  Information  Center 
Building  No.  5,  Cameron  Station 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22304-6145 
(final  report  AD-A250  688  ) 
(user’s  manual  AD-B164  302) 
(source  code  AD-M200  104) 
(video  AD-M200  105) 
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Chapter  7 

Scientific  Visualization  Results 


A  video  tape  has  been  created  showing  the  animated  results  of  the  following  computer 
simulations: 

•  2-D  Adiabatic  Hot  Streak  Migration 

•  3'D  Adiabatic  Hot  Streak  Migration 

•  2-D  Hot  Streak  Migration  with  Film  Cooling 

•  3-D  Hot  Streak  Migration  with  Film  Cooling 


Details  of  each  of  the  animations  are  in  the  following  subsections.  Copies  of  the  videotape 
can  be  obtained  from 


Defense  Logistics  Agency 
Defense  Technical  Information  Center 
Building  No.  5,  Cameron  Station 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22304-6145 
(NAVAIR  video  AD-M200  105) 
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